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COLONEL GEORGE HENRY SHELTON 


IN THE PASSING OF COLONEL GEORGE HENRY SHELTON, THE 
INFANTRY JOURNAL MOURNS THE LOSS OF THE MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED FIGURE IN ITS HISTORY. 


AS EDITOR, HE CAME TO THE JOURNAL WHEN IT WAS STRUG- 
GLING BOTH FOR EXISTENCE AND RECOGNITION. HE GAVE IT 
BOTH. 


AS A SOLDIER, A STUDENT AND A THINKER IN ADVANCE OF 
HIS DAY. HE RECOGNIZED THE CRITICAL STATE OF MILITARY 
AFFAIRS IN THIS COUNTRY AT THE TIME. 


A MAN OF ACTION, HE SET HIMSELF TO THE TASK OF 
ING OUT THROUGH THE PAGES OF THE JOURNAL THE DE! 
CIES IN OUR MILITARY POLICY AND SYSTEM. 


AN INFANTRYMAN THROUGH AND THROUGH, HE AVOIDED 
PARTISANSHIP AND WORKED FOR THE ARMY. 


WITH THE COURAGE OF PROFOUND CONVICTIONS, HE COUN- 
TERED SERVICE TRADITIONS AND JEALOUSIES FEARLESSLY. 


A FAR-SEEING STUDENT, HE STROVE FOR A MILITARY POLICY 
WORTHY OF THIS COUNTRY; A SOLDIER TO THE CORE, HE FOUGHT 
FOR AN ARMY ORGANIZATION ON A LOGICAL BASIS. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION BEGUN BY COLONEL SHELTON 
SPREAD IN THE ARMY AND IN THE COUNTRY. TODAY. AFTER A 
" LAPSE OF A DECADE, WE HAVE A DEFINITE AND LOGICAL Mi! 
TARY POLICY; WE HAVE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN OUR Hist 
AN ARMY ORGANIZED UPON PROPER LINES; WE HAVE THE suP- 
PORT OF AN EN’.IGHTENED AND SYMPATHETIC PUBLIC. 


CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 





THE COUNTRY HAS LOST A MAN WHO LABORED UNCEASINGLY 
FOR ITS GOOD. THE ARMY HAS LOST AN OFFICER WHO SERVED 
IT LOYALLY AND UNSELFISHLY. THE INFANTRY JOURNAL HAS 
LOST A PRECEPTOR WHO GAVE IT POLICIES THAT WILL EVER 
REMAIN ITS GUIDE. 

















Infantry Machine Guns 


The Attack 
By Captain J .A. Doe, Infantry 


Battalion Guns, Assault Battalion.— 
Prior to attack, each assault battalion is 
reinforced by a machine-gun company. 
This company should be the one with 
which it has trained. The company 
should be reported sufficiently early be- 
fore the attack so that teamwork may 
be assured. 

Command.—The machine-gun com- 
pany is a battalion weapon and is 
employed as a unit supporting the 
battalion. It is forbidden to assign 
command of platoons or sections to 
rifle companies or platoons. Decisions 
as to nature of employment or sup- 
port rests with the battalion com- 
mander; the means and methods to 
carry out the mission are decided by 
the captain and executed by platoons 
under his directions. 

The captain ordinarily accompanies 
the battalion commander; when with a 
platoon or on reconnaissance he leaves 
the second in command and keeps com- 
munication. Platoon officers maneuver 
their platoons to carry out instructions 
of the machine-gun captain. 

Preliminary Reconnaissance. — The 
plan of support is based on information 
of hostile defenses, the battalion plan of 
attack and the terrain. A careful study 
of the ground with glasses is of first 
importance. It is supplemented with a 
study of the map. At times, as in sur- 
prise attacks, night assemblies or at- 
tacks, only the map may be available. 

The study includes ground on the 


right and left as well as to the front. 
Points to be noted are: 

1. Known or deduced positions of 
the enemy. 

2. The probable strong points and 
machine-gun locations. 

3. High ground as hills, ridges, sides 
of ravines. 

4. Approaches leading to them as 
ravines, drains, water courses, hedges, 
woods, roads. 

5. Obstacles as streams, bogs, woods, 
trenches, wire. 

Plans.—The general plan of employ- 
ment requires consideration of the fol- 
lowing : 

Rolling ground giving commanding 
positions and defiladed approaches is 
best adapted to support by machine- 
guns. They may and should operate in 
close support. 

Flat ground limits the support and 
may require machine-guns to follow the 
battalion until favorable terrain is 
reached. 

Machine-guns are not effective in 
woods. They may support the entry 
into the woods and the advance from 
the other side. 

Troops on flanks may advance more 
rapidly or slowly, depending on terrain, 
hostile organization or their own fight- 
ing value. 

The platoons are disposed primarily 
to neutralize the enemy resistance and 
secondarily to guard the flanks. Pla- 
toons are placed where their full fire 





*This discussion is besed on our war organization. The principles, however, are applicable 


to any organization. 
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power may be developed against the 
hostile infantry holding up the attack. 
The best firing positions in the zone of 
advance determine the route of the 
reserve platoons. There is no normal 
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Fic. 1—Ecueronep Sguap CoLumns. 


method of support. The captain’s 
orders are verbal and given before the 
approach march or before deployment. 

The Approach March—When hostile 
artillery fire compels deployment, the 


approach to the first firing positions is 
made with the sole object of getting 
forward with minimum loss. The 
advance should be by squad columns in 
echelon or line with extended intervals. 

The company is maneuvered as a 
unit by the captain as long as the terrain 
and hostile fire permit. (Fig. 3.) 

The orders for deployment from the 
approach march are given sufficiently 
early so that platoons will not march 
by the flank to take up position. There- 
after their positions are not decided by 
a place in formation but by firing posi- 
tions. (Figs. 4, 5,6, and 7 show a few 
methods of support.) The platoon 
leader is given the mission of support- 
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Fic. 2.—Line or Sguap Cotumns 


ing a specified company. In the absence 
of orders he acts on his own initiative. 

Reconnaissance in Attack. — The 
platoon leader sends one N. C. O. 
(platoon sergeant or platoon signal cor- 
poral) and two runners to the captain 
of the assault company he supports. 
They are reported before deployment. 
They are charged with platoon recon- 
naissance, target recognition and the 
transmission of requests for fire. 

The reconnaissance of this group is 
supplemented by that of the platoon 
leader. He precedes the platoon 300-50 
yards. 

Advancing the Attack.—The platoon 
leader moves forward to possible firing 
positions, usually high ground, These 
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are not necessarily in the zone of the 


assault company. Section sergeants 
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Fic. 8. 


observe for signals. To keep visual 
connection it may be necessary for the 
platoon officer to post runners as con- 


between files are regulated by the oor- 
poral. Each man must keep in sight of 
the man to the front. Section sergeants 
march in rear of one column. They 
assist in direction, close up squads, re- 
distribute loads after casualties and 
prevent straggling. 

In order to protect the flanks and 
retain the ability to maneuver, one 
section follows the other 100-300 yards, 
or if possible, one firing position behind. 
The continued advance is by alternate 
bounds of sections. These should be 
long, 300 yards or more and if practic- 
able, from one firing position to the 
other. The rear section remains in posi- 
tion until the leading section gains the 
new firing position. Normally the 
platoon operates apart from the In- 
fantry in the space between the support 
and reserves. 

Communication within the platoon 
is by runner and arm signal. 

The platoon leader regulates his ad- 
vance by the rate of the Infantry. 
Every effort must be made to prevent 
machine-guns from regulating the speed 
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Fries, 4, 6, 6, 7. 


necting files. On signal the leading 
section is conducted forward following 
the platoon leader at 50-300 yards over 
easy defiladed routes. Ordinarily the 
formation is by squad columns with six 
to twelve paces between files. Distances 


of attack. Active reconnaissance and 
aggressive leading by officers, control 
and drive by N. C. O.’s will insure 
effective machine-gun support. 

Target Recognition—The N. C. O., 
and two runners with the assault com- 
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pany carry signal dischargers with 
which they call for machine-gun fire. 
These lights should be of the parachute 
type. When practicable one runner 
returns to the platoon with information 
of the target or wishes of the assault 
captain, possible firing positions and 
approaches to them. 

Scouts may point out the target with 
tracer bullets as may the explosion of 
rifle grenades. The blue haze of burn- 
ing oil, puffs of dust, movement or 
escaping steam may be indications of 
hostile machine-guns. Glasses are of 
great value. 

Selection of Positions.—In the selec- 
tion of firing positions the platoon 
leader is not limited by the battalion 
zone. On the other hand support must 
be reasonably prompt. Fire should pre- 
ferably be delivered from commanding 
positions permitting overhead fire. In 
principle the summits of hills are 
avoided. Fire through the intervals or 
from a flank is soon masked by the ad- 
vance. However, when fire from rear 
positions is not possible, guns must be 
put in the Infantry line. The platoon 
leader indicates to section sergeants the 
position of the base gun and the general 
line. 

Occupation of Position.—It is essen- 
tial that the gun be brought up and 
mounted unobserved. Ordinarily it is 
necessary to mount it under cover 
(reverse slope, woods, etc.) and drag it 
into the position selected by the cor- 
poral. If part of the route is exposed 
the advance to the assembly point 
should be by infiltration. The section 
sergeant indicates the approximate 
positions to the corporals, placing the 
guns 10 to 30 yards apart. Limited 
firing positions, lack of cover or neces- 
sity for closer control may require a 
close grouping. Positions can not be 


used for too long a time. If located by 
artillery, the gun is withdrawn to a new 
position, usually to a flank. In a slow 
advance, frequent changes of firing 
positions are necessary. 

Ranges and Fire.—Fire is habitually 
direct. Indirect fire is only employed 
when the advance has stopped and in- 
direct fire is the only method of sup- 
porting further advance. Indirect fire 
is lifted and controlled by lights or ob- 
servation. Frontal fire supporting a 
flanking movement is quickest and 
easiest to arrange. 

The usual ranges for direct fire are 
400-1,200 yards. When practicable, 
they are measured by map or range 
finder. More often they are estimated ; 
by the platoon officer or sergeant occas- 
sionally, but usually by the corporal and 
gunner. 

Fire is opened by command whenever 
possible, as laid down in Fire Orders. 
It may be necessary for a runner to lay 
the guns on the target. 

On immobile targets every method of 
range correction, as ranging, by glass 
or automatic sight correction should be 
employed. Observation of fire with the 
field glass must be continuous. 

When a rear section comes up the 
target should be pointed out by large 
ranging bursts on the flanks. New 
division of fire sectors should be made 
without instructions, each section taking 
the part to its front. Crossing fire re- 
quires new fire orders. Economy of 
ammunition require machine guns to 
hold their fire as long as riflemen can 
advance without it. 

Support of the Assault —When hos- 
tile fire checks the advance the platoon 
leader brings up his rear section or 
directs it to a position. He notifies the 
Captain of his firing position and target. 
The captain may bring up his reserve 
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platoon, if possible to positions from 
which it may bring enfilade or oblique 
fire on the target. Frequently it will 
be advisable for the Captain to perform 
the reconnaissance for the reserve guns. 

It may be necessary to place guns in 
the advanced positions among the 
skirmishers. 

If the enemy is passive and the In- 
fantry not prepared to advance, fire is 
limited to ranging. As soon as the In- 
fantry is ready fire is opened suddenly 
at maximum rates. 

When the resistance is overcome the 
advance is resumed. A few guns, 
usually the leading section of each pla- 
toon, are sent forward to make the fire 
pursuit, the others remain in position 
until the advance has been resumed. 

Necessary distance is gained during 
progression. Should the attack develop 
into a steady advance, sections march in 
echelon. As the advance continues, 
artillery fire becomes less effective and 
most of the support will be given by 
machine-guns. At the same time am- 
munition replacement becomes more 
difficult. Every lull in the fighting must 
be utilized to replace expenditure. 

Fire Pursuit—After the assault, 
parties of the enemy may be seen leav- 
ing redoubts, villages, woods, etc., and 
collecting in distant ravines, cuts, 
trenches or woods. A well ranged fire 
should be directed upon them so as to 
change the retreat to a route and des- 
troy all thought of further resistance. 

Flanks.—Protection of the flanks is 
in part secured by the alternate move- 
ment of sections. When the slower ad- 
vance of neighboring units expose one 
or both flanks the rear section of a 
platoon does not leave its firing position 
until the next one has been gained by 
the leading section. 

Reserve platoons do not follow pas- 


sively. They move from one firing 
position to another so as to check any 
hostile reaction. Should both flanks 
of the battalion become exposed it may 
be advisable to divide the platoon and 
place one section on each flank. These 
sections remain one or more firing posi- 
tions in rear of the last section of an 
advanced platoon. 

When the slower advance of a neigh- 
boring unit exposes the flank, machine- 
guns should direct enfilade or reverse 
fire on the positions which are pre- 
sumed to be held by the enemy. It 
may be necessary to send reserve rifle 
companies or platoons, sometimes rein- 
forced by machine-guns, against them. 
Machine-guns so detailed support the 
attack in the manner already described. 
An infantry escort is usually needed 
when machine-guns support such at- 
tacks from exposed positions. 

Gaps.—Gaps which occur during the 
attacks are usually the result of unequal 
advance or divergence in direction. 
They may be closed by machine-guns 
alone or by Infantry supported by 
machine-guns. 

The size and location of the gap, ter- 
rain and progress of the action influence 
the method of closing it. Usually it 
will be best to place machine-guns in 
rear and close it with fire, sittings are 
made so that an advance through the 
gap is subject to a convergent crossfire. 

Support Battalions—The machine- 
gun company with the support battalion 
marches in approach formation. It 
may be marched at the head of the 
battalion and be charged with protec’- 
ing the flanks of the assault battalion 
and supporting its advance by long 
range fire. Ordinarily it marches in 
rear of support battalion. Carts shoul: 
be used as much as possible. 

Anti-Aircraft—All machine-guns fire 
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on enemy aircraft. During the advance 
reserve platoons in particular are 
charged with this. One of the boxes 
carried by No. 6 should contain some 
tracers. 

Animals—Should be used whenever 
possible, to spare men. By making full 
use of defiladed approaches, fog and 
smoke, they may be used by the assault 
battalion or follow it closely with aw 
munition. Control and communication 
may sometimes be facilitated by directing 
all carts to follow the reserve platoon 
(platoons) at appropriate distances and 
conform to its movements. The ad- 
vance in any case should be by bounds 
from cover to cover. As soon as the 
attack is stopped, and there is no im- 
mediate need for animals they should 
be sent five or six miles to the rear, out 
of the range of hostile light artillery. 

Ammunition —The amounts carried 
on the carts must suffice. Seven boxes 
should go forward with each gun when 
equipment is carried. Under such con- 
ditions carts should follow as closely as 
the terrain permits. During lulls in the 
fighting it may be possible to send for- 
ward single ammunition carts. Carriers 
must ordinarily be used. At night carts 
are brought up over reconnoitered 
routes. On return they fill at the bat- 
talion ammunition point or the ammuni- 
tion distributing point established by 
the B.M.G.O. It is not advisable to 
break up reserve platoons to obtain 
carriers for forward platoons. Platoons 
must be maintained and be able to enter 
the fire fight at any time. 

Casualties——When a gun squad be- 
comes so reduced that sufficient ammuni- 
tion cannot be carried forward it should 
be consolidated with another. The 
equipment abandoned should be con- 
spicuously placed (gun may be left 
mounted) so that it may be salvaged or 


recovered for 
ground. 

Organization of the Grownd.—When 
the advance is stopped the ground is 
organized as described in Outpost. 
Should the battalion be depleted or dis- 
organized it may be necessary to place 
most guns in the advanced positions or 
in advance of them for the first twenty- 
four hours. 

Some guns will be placed in positions 
of support and crews assist reserves in 
their wiring. If not mounted these 
guns will be held very near their em- 
placements; otherwise troops falling 
back will be unable to halt on the posi- 
tion. 

Guns with support battalions are 
given the secondary mission of placing 
protective barrages on approaches. One 
platoon or section is organized for 
harassing fire. Its objectives are enemy 
communications. 

Reports.—Platoon leaders forward a 
sketch or marked map to the captain 
which shows gun positions, fields of 
fire and known combat groups. The 
captain supplies a combined tracing to 
the battalion commander and _ the 
B.M.G.O. Until stabilization takes 
place the B.M.G.O. supplies a daily 
report to the D.M.G.O. 

Brigade Guns.—All machine guns not 
alloted to infantry battalions are or- 
ganized into a mobile reserve under the 
orders of brigade. When the probable 
course of the action can be forseen the 
plan for their general employment is 
drawn up by the D.M.G.O., under the 
direction of the division commander. 
Generally this is not possible; their 
movement is regulated by the brigade 
commander as the action develops. 

Command. — These machine-gun 
groups are under the command of the 
brigade machine-gun officers. 


Organization of the 
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Duties —The groupings are moved 
from point to point as the action is 
anticipated or developed. They are en- 
gaged as a unit at those places where: 

(a) Artillery fire is wanting. 

(b) Where fire of battalion guns is 
insufficient. 

(c) To neutralize areas to be circled. 

(ad) To close gaps. 

(e) To stop hostile counter attacks 
or to support our own. 

Fire.—Intervention is most prompt 
and effective when fire is direct. In- 
direct fire will be frequently used. Or- 
dinarily the plan will be simple, provid- 
ing for a standing barrage with one cr 
two lifts. 

Orders.—Efficient staff work is of the 
highest importance. Training in writ- 
ing and transmission of operation 
orders must be practiced. For indirect 
fire full use must be made of marked 
maps and tracings to show emplace- 
ment areas, targets, lifts, rates and 
subsequent actions. 


PREPARED ATTACKS 


When contact has been gained and 
new attacks are launched from within 
300-1,000 meters of the enemy’s posi- 
tion a more centralized command and 
greater organization is possible. All 
guns should be organized by one officer. 

This is ordinarily done by the 
D.M.G.O., but may be done by the 
B.M.G.O., or even a regimental ma- 
chine-gun officer. 

The initial order will cover: 


Object of attack and method of M. 
G. support, assignment of guns. 

Areas of emplacement. 

Targets. 

Fire. 

Forward displacement. 

Subsequent action. 


Supply, communication and admin- 
istrative details. 
Headquarters. 


Plan of Support—The orders for 
employment are based on a plan which 
is decided by the following considera- 
tions : 

Information of enemy. 

The terrain, firing positions and 
targets. 

Plan of attack, objectives, bound- 
aries and units on the flanks. 

Rate of infantry advance. 

Proposed artillery support. 

Areas of artillery emplacement, 
Infantry assembly positions. 

Axis of communication. 

Command Posts. 

Information of Enemy.—A study of 
the hostile defensive organization based 
on personal reconnaissance, summaries 
of intelligence and map study must be 
made with respect to: 

Depth of outpost zone. 

Battle position. 

Location of reserves and possible 
avenues of counter attack. 

Probable centers of resistance. 

Consideration must be given to 
sectors of units on right and left 
Should it appear that they have 
more difficult terrain additional 
protection must be provided for 
exposed flanks. 

Battalion Guns. — Ordinarily one 
company is assigned to each assault 
battalion. 

Deployment and assembly for attack 
are made under cover of terrain, dark- 
ness or fog (natural and artificial). 
Guns are posted on the routes to their 
first positions. 

If the covering fire is feeble they may 
assist by fire on the enemy’s front line. 
Fire is direct. During the advance they 
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support the attack as previously de- 
scribed. 

When the attack is prepared and sup- 
ported by a powerful artillery to a 
limited objective the guns may follow 
the battalion to hold the ground taken. 
They cross No Man’s Land early to 
avoid hostile artillery fire and take dis- 
tance during progression. 

Each section goes to a final position 
whose location and field of fire is laid 
down in orders. On arrival gun and 
shelter pits are immediately dug, and 
wire erected. The counter attack 
should be opposed by an organized 
defense. 


BRIGADE GUNS AND COVERING FIRE 


Guns Available-——Should the attack 
be in line of brigades a minimum of 
six companies is available. This may 
be increased to ten if support bat- 
talion guns can fire for a short time. 
When the formation is column of 
brigades a minimum of eight companies 
will be available. Similarly this number 
may be increased by four companies. 

If the attack is made by passing 
through a unit already in line the num- 
ber may be increased by a portion of 
its machine guns. In exceptional cases 
guns may be supplied from reserve 
divisions. 

Targets and Methods of Support.— 
Covering fire is ordinarily indirect be- 
cause: 

(a) Lack of fire positions. 

(6) Attack usually starts at dawn. 

(c) Smoke, fog, etc., may interfere. 

The form of support is usually de- 
cided by the amount of artillery and 
machine-gun fire available. Other in- 
fluences are the terrain (heavy woods, 
steep slopes, etc.) and form of attack. 
It may consist of : 

(a) Standing barrages on known or 


suspected organizations, works and ap- 
proaches. These lift to similar areas 
in rear as the attack approaches. It is 
employed where time for organization 
or the number of guns is limited. 

(b) Concentrations in advance of 
shell barrage which move with it and so 
constitute an accompanying fire. 

(c) A combination of (a) and (6). 

(d) A creeping barrage in advance 
of the artillery barrage requires com- 
plete equipment, high degree of train- 
ing, no violent artillery reaction, fairly 
open country. It is exceptional. 

(e) Neutralization by standing bar- 
rages of areas which will be passed or 
circled by the attack. 

The first targets are invariably the 
first objectives of the Infantry. 

Emplacement Areas.—Before allot- 
ting emplacement areas it is necessary 
to know the areas allotted assault bat- 
talions, Infantry mortars and Artillery. 
Usually tanks need not be considered. 
Most often guns will be emplaced about 
500 meters in rear of forming-up line. 

Markers, control lines or stakes may 
be placed as early as necessary to 
secure data but construction of em- 
placements is done one or two days be- 
tore the attack. Emplacements should 
be occupied during at least two hours of 
daylight. 

Fire——Corrections of the day are 
obtained from harassing batteries in 
the sector. Unless artillery opens at 
H hos, machine-guns should not begin 
their fire at that time. Machine-gun 
fire should not herald the moment of 
advance. Platoons in each company 
may alternate and fire at irregular in- 
tervals during the preliminary bombard- 
ment, increasing the rate toward H. 
Irregular firings of all guns before H, 
or fire a short time after H, are alter- 
uative methods. There must be no 
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normal time of opening fire; the enemy 
must be kept in doubt as to the moment 
of assault. Harassing fires should not 
be initiated prior to an attack unless the 
artillery preparation lasts some days. 
Then they should prevent repair of de- 
structions, play on communications, etc. 

Normal harassing fires should be 
maintained. Rates for covering fire 
should be as high as permitted by 
length of task and ammunition supply. 
Interdictory fire demands a higher rate 
than neutralization fire. Batteries mak- 
ing forward displacements will ordi- 
narily have to use slow rates. 

Control of Fire.—Fire is controlled 
by time table and machine-gun agents 
using lights or telephone. Control by 
observation is limited to small ad- 
vances. 

Forward Displacement—When the 
depth of defense requires support be- 
yond the range possible from the in- 
itial positions, arrangements must be 
made for a forward displacement. It 
should be by echelon beginning as soon 
as assault troops have started their 
advance. This must be provided for in 
allotment of targets, initial positions, 
and must be considered in form of 
support. 

To be successful forward displace- 
ments must be organized in the company 
beforehand. The new position should 
be selected near a definite landmark as 
a fence corner, windmill, road curve, 
defensive work, etc. 

Data must be calculated in advance. 
If a natural R. P. is to be used verify 
visibility by profile. Arrangements 
must be considered for using compass 
should R. P. be destroyed or invisible. 

An officer with agents precedes the 
company, leaving early enough to have 
positions marked and control marks set 


up on arrival of the platoon. Routes 
to positions must be studied in advance, 
from the map at least. Orders give the 
latest time which the guns can fire, as, 
from Arrival to H plus 190. 

Subsequent Action.—Subsequent ac- 
tion is determined by the plan of attack 
and expected resistance. On comple- 
tion of firing, guns may (a) be moved 
forward to form a protective artillery 
line and a reserve line of defense; (b) 
move forward as mobile machine-gun 
groups; (c) be withdrawn and join re- 
serve troops; (d) be sent to defensive 
positions on the flanks; (¢) join sup- 
port or reserve troops which pass 
through to assault. 

In forward moves, the routes to be 
followed and obstacles to be crossed 
must be carefully considered. It may 
be advisable to limit the number of 
carts to be brought forward. The 
means to be used, engineer troops, cut- 
ters, shovels, picks, explosives, bridges. 
paulines, etc., must be arranged. 

When it is decided to employ com- 
panies as in (a) they should be sited 
about the new light artillery gun line to 
a depth of 800-1,400 meters. All guns 
are organized to fire a barrage in front 
of the outposts or line of resistance. In 
addition, one platoon in each company 
is detailed to fire on hostile planes. 

Orders——The order should be brief 
and uniform within the division. It is 
supplemented by marked maps or 
tracings and necessary tables. It should 
issue two or three days before the at- 
tack. When time is limited, reconnais- 
sance details are started by a warning 
order, giving areas of emplacement and 
approximate direction of fire. 

Communication.—Responsibility for 
installation and maintenance of com- 
munication, rests with the higher unit 
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and is established from the higher to 
the lower headquarters, from rear to 
front. Exceptionally installation may 
be made by the lower unit but the re- 
sponsibility is unchanged. 

Ammunition Supply.—Company cais- 
sons under command of the battalion 
supply officer or company train officer, 
fill at the advance ammunition column. 
These dump at or near gun positions. 

When the need is apparent, brigade 
dumps are established by the B.M.G.O., 
using the company caissons or by ar- 
rangement with Division munitions 
officer. 

There should be an agreement be- 
tween machine-gun battalions as to the 
use of dumps. 

The ammunition supply is never 
automatic; foresight and energy must 
be demonstrated by all concerned in 
its replacement. 

Pursuit—If the enemy evacuates his 
positions before or during the attack 
and falls back on rear lines the battalion 
pursues on its zone. It covers its ad- 
vance with patrols pushed 1,000-500 
meters to the front. 

Position of Battalion Guns.—When 


numerous machine-guns should be well 
to the front as in the attack. When 
resistance is only found on main 
approaches the bulk of the company 
may follow in rear and guns be 
brought up as required. 

If the advance is rapid or to be 
followed by an attack on the hostile 
positions it is advisable to place the 
company in rear and carry equipment 
on carts in order that guns and am- 
munition is available. If the artillery 
support consists only of infantry bat- 
teries much of the preparation and 
support will fall on the machine-gun 
company. 

Should the second hostile position be 
heavily held and supported by artillery 
the advance can only be made to close 
range. There the arrival of artillery 
must be waited. 

In such case a strong defensive dis- 
position must be made, as prepared 
counterattacks may be made by the 
enemy to destroy the force before the 
arrival of its artillery. 

Brigade Guns—The brigade and 
division machine-guns are moved as 


directed by brigade and division orders. 


D 


Commenting on the class of immi- 
gruats that are coming to America these 
days the Providence News says: 

“One person in every twenty-five ar- 
riving at Ellis Island has some sort of 
disease. Several thousand have come 
with only twenty dollars each between 
them and poverty. This is startling 
proof, if any were needed, of the ineffi- 
ciency of our consuls abroad who pass 
these people from desolated Europe to 
the United States.” 


the hostile delaying detachments are 





Rookies 


By Captain J. M. Scammell, Reserve Corps 


7 OOKIES is all alike,” mused 
the old mess-sergeant to him- 
self as he absentmindedly took 

a deep draught from the nearly full 

glass of beer that belonged to his com- 

panion, a young recruit, who at the time 
was wrapped dreamily in abstracted 
meditation of the singular charms of the 
dainty demoiselle who deftly played the 
réle of Hebe to the youthful sons of 

Mars. 

With commendable presence of mind 
the gray-haired warrior turned the 
glass as he set it down, so that the 
elliptical line of white foam pointed 
toward his comrade, and turned with 
a deep sigh to the alternate contempla- 
tion of the alarming diminution of his 
golden beverage and the familiar phe- 
nomenon of the strange workings of the 
laws of attraction between the sexes. 

Reminiscent smiles flickered over the 
old soldier’s countenance, as wrinkled 
and russet as the garrison shoes he wore. 

“T guess I was that way in ninety- 
eight,” he mused, “and I seen them 
others as followed me over go the same 
way. Some of them meztizos kept 
us guessing, I'll say.” The sergeant 
sighed gently and continued to gaze 
fixedly and dreamily at the white- 
washed oaken beams of the ceiling of the 
estaminet, seeing there, no doubt, as 
attractive a picture as the rookie saw 
in the flesh. 

“On the border was much the same,” 
mused the ancient warrior, “but some- 
how I'd got sense by then. And here 
they go and act the same old way. 
What them young fellers can see in them 
‘demozells’ has got me. She wouldn't 
be so bad if she was younger though.” 

a4 


The critical gray eye of the veteran 
took in the alert figure from the trim 
feet shod in black, high-heeled slippers 
with the flowing black ribbons, the 
neat ankles and slender shanks to the 
sleek towering coiffure with the coquet- 
tish bangs. 

His gaze roved to his youthful drink- 
ing partner—non-drinking partner, to be 
precise—for the amber fluid stood at 
the high-water mark left by the sergeant ; 
the sergeant’s foamy ellipse, though 
thinner, still marked the flood line 
established when he committed his 
singular error, and in the center of the 
liquid, surrounded by expanding con- 
centric circles valiantly struggling 
against hopeless odds, swam a fly. 

Serene as was his outward demeanor, 
for not a flicker of an eyelid betrayed 
the desperate nature of the struggle 
raging within, the mess-sergeant was 
torn with conflicting emotions. Should 
he discourage the pure young calf-love 
that tormented his young protegé? 
To do so might make it more difficult 
to persuade the recruit to turn his idle 
steps toward the cafe; the lad was 
generous too, and after the first week 
of the month the sergeant depended 
entirely upon such friends, more con- 
servative with their finances, for his 
daily refreshments. 

But the sergeant’s nobler self was 
asserted. He honestly liked this new 
and strange member of his honorable 
profession, and so at length he spoke: 

“Remarkable, I calls it.” 

Bob Strange started. 

‘What is?” he asked, turning around. 

“How well preserved she is,” replied 
the mese-sergeant thoughtfully. “That's 
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the kind for a place like this: old 
enough to know all the tricks and still 
good-looking enough to attract the boys. 
She must be worth a mint to this place.”’ 

Young Mr. Strange flushed, and to 
cover his confusion turned to his beer. 
The mess-sergeant hopefully followed 
the move from the corner of a wary eye. 

“Another, sergeant?”’ asked Private 
Strange. 

“Sure,” responded Sergeant Riley, 
raising in a leisurely manner, but 
without undue delay, the glass with its 
last mouthful of beer in the bottom. 
With a few efficient moves, in a business- 
like fashion born of long experience, he 
washed the beer around and tossed it 
off with an air of mingled finality and 
modest expectancy. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Private Strange. 

“Tout-de-suite, Monsieur, ’’said Mlle. 
Elise. 


“Ongcore,”’ said Private Strange as 
Mile. Elise tripped up. 

Alas! The words of the worthy 
sergeant were never lightly regarded by 


the recruit. Sergeant Riley he looked 
upon as the epitome of wisdom in the 
ways of the world, and the army’s 
greatest authority upon military prob- 
lems. To disregard his advice, or 
fail to give due reverence to his learned 
observations might result in the with- 
drawal of the privilege of familiar inter- 
course with that personage. At pres 
ent Private Strange felt duly conscious 
of the honor done him. He accom- 
panied the sergeant to the éstaminet 
during hours of leisure and drank at 
the fount of knowledge while the in- 
fluential military man, a regular of 
endless experience, condescended grace- 
fully to accept beers. It was well to 
be in favor, too, for thereby were divers 
annoying details avoided, and a com- 
fortable billet and choice delicacies 


from the kitchen fell to his lot. The 
envy and hatred of men older in the 
service than he and the envy and 
respect of men younger in the service 
gave also a sense of satisfaction. These 
grave considerations gave penetration 
to the eye and perspicacity to the mind 
about to be brought to bear upon the 
subject of Elise. 

Elise approached with the beer. 

The eye that once, wearied by the 
wastes of the Atlantic and appalled by 
the wooden shoes, generous middles and 
brawny arms of the peasant women, 
gazed with too lenient a glance upon 
the willowy waitress, now bent their 
more critical appraisal upon her features. 

The results? Elise, accustomed to a 
fervent and respectful adoration, felt 
the change. Private Strange’s manner 
was abrupt, curt and sullen. The keen 
eye of old Madame Bélot too had 
sensed, noted and diagnosed the situ- 
ation, and in an appreciative volume of 
sharp gallic sentences, accompanied 
by a good-natured ironic smile, com- 
municated her diagnosis to her helper. 

Elise flashed back a smile of swift 
comprehension, half turned automatic- 
ally to call out her ‘“Toute-de-suite, 
Monsieur” to an insistent soldier in 
khaki, and replied with a cheerful 
affectation of sadness: 

“Eh bien, Madame, ces sout Messieurs 
les militaires! Qu’est-ce-que vous vou- 
lez?”’ 

The old war-horse and the young 
crusader quickly drained their glasses, 
Private Strange laboriously counted out 
a little pile of odd nickel ‘‘chinee-money” 
and copper ‘“‘clackers” and silently 
departed. For a while the two pur- 
sued their way up the center of the 
narrow cobbled street in silence. 

“Say, sarge,”’ said the rookie finally, 
“these French girls are different some- 
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how, I'll tell the world. They don’t 
rate no bouquets from me. I'd give a 
month’s pay just to see some good 
American girls, wouldn’t you?” 

The old sergeant looked at his young 
friend curiously. The service sure had 





changed some. Rookies were all the 
same, but the drafted ones somehow 
were different. 

“Wouldn’t you, sarge?” he repeated. 

Sergeant Riley spat. 

“Sure,”’ he said reminiscently. 





Tue U. S. Arr Procram! 


It’s a wonderful idea for keeping your bird at home, and 
as long as you can keep him at home and under cover he 
li 


runs 


ttle danger from birds of prey bigger than himself. 


But - am he should be swooped down upon some time. 


Curtain 





American Legion Votes For Universal 
Training 


Military 


ITHOUT a single dissenting 
vote or a single voice raised in 


opposition, the American Le- 
gion reaffirmed the position of that 
organization with respect to Universal 
Military Training. 

Here we have the recognized repre- 
sentatives of over 4,000,000 Americans 
who have had experience in war, assert- 
ing their stand on the biggest question 
before the people of this nation today. 

We hope that our new Congress will 
see the “handwriting on the wall.” 
Four million of the best Americans in 
the country—the men upon whom the 
country would have to depend at this 
moment in case of emergency—have in- 
dicated their desires on this subject on 
at least two occasions. How much 
longer they are to be ignored remains 
to be seen. It is safe to say that if 
Universal Military Training is not pro- 
vided for in the next two sessions of 
Congress that the desires of this great 
body will be felt in the ballot boxes of 
1922. 

We highly commend this stand taken 
by the Legion. They are rendering 
another service to the nation just as 
they did in 1917 and 1918, when they 
were with the colors. If there is any 
body of citizens in the land that know 
and appreciate the value of military 
training and know the necessity for it, 
these 4,000,000 legionaires are the men. 

The resolutions passed by the con- 


vention are as follows: 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Whereas, in reaffirmation of its posi- 
tion taken on this subject by the first 


Annual Convention, we believe that a 
large standing army is uneconomic and 
un-American. That national safety, 
with freedom from militarism, is best 
assured by a national citizen army based 
on the democratic and American princi- 
ples of the equality of obligation and 
opportunity for all; and 

Whereas, we favor a policy of uni- 
versal military training of young men, 
and that the administration of such 
policy shall be removed from the com- 
plete control of any exclusively military 
organization or cast; and in furtherance 
of this policy, we commend the action 
of Congress and of the War Depart- 
ment in the Army Reorganization Act 
of June 4, 1920, in which it was pro- 
vided that National Guard officers and 
Reserve officers be associated with the 
regular establishment in the administra- 
tion of the above act; Now, therefore, 

Be It Further Resolved, That this 
same policy should be extended so as 
to include the like cooperation of Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers in the 
administration of military training ; and 

Whereas, the examination of young 
men called under the Selective Service 
Act demonstrated a high percentage of 
physical disability and also illiteracy 
among both native and foreign born, in- 
dicating the necessity for a system of 
compulsory universal training of young 
men, which should tend to obviate this 
deplorable condition in the future: 
Now, therefore, 

Be It Further Resolved, That we 
recommend the adoption by the Con- 
gress of a system of compulsory uni- 
versal training, which shall include 
physical training, educational training 
and Americanization, as well as efficient 
military training, to form a foundation 
for future extended military training, 
in time of war, and that this course of 
training shall take into consideration 
the requirements of the Army, Navy, 
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Marine Corps, National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve, such training to be 
given in camps near the home residence 
of the men, who, undergoing compul- 
sory universal military training for mili- 
tary service, are in no case to be used 
as soldiers in time of peace: Now, there- 
fore, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves which should and must be the 


chief reliance of the United States in 
time of war, should be officered in peace 
and in war, as far as is practical, by 
men from their own ranks. 

Be It Further Resolved, That we 
favor the continuance of training camps 
for the training and education of offi- 
cers to serve in case of national re- 
quirement, as now provided by law, 
and that military training in high 


schools and colleges be encouraged. 


D 


The Greatest Wireless Station 

The greatest wireless station in the 
world is soon to rise near New York 
City. It is known as a five-way sta- 
tion, in other words, it will transmit 
and receive long distance wireless mes- 
sages in five directions at the same time. 
The great masts which raise the anten- 
nae to the skies will be 650 feet in 
height or a hundred feet higher than 
the Washington monument. Messages 
will be transmitted at once to England 
and Central Europe, to South America, 
the South Seas and to the Pacific Coast 
and Japan. The station will be capa- 
ble of sending 500 words out and re- 
ceiving 500 words every minute. Mes- 
sages may be sent from the great sta- 
tion for 10,000 miles. The power of 
the sending apparatus will be so great 
that the radio messages will penetrate 
the most difficult weather and static 
conditions for thousands of miles. It 
is estimated that the cost of building 
such a station will be only about one- 
tenth as much as to lay cables under 
the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. 





Methods of Instructing 


HE following is an extract from 

an instruction memorandum is- 

sued by Col. Harry A. Eaton, 
Infantry, when he was in command of 
the Infantry Officers’ School at Camp 
Lee, Va., in the early part of 1919. It 
contains many interesting pointers for 
officers who may be called for duty at 
R. O. T. C., Reserve and National 
Guard Training Camps. 


This memorandum is intended not 
only to serve as a guide for the instruc- 
tors at this school, but also to point 
out to student officers some of the un- 
derlying principles of effective teach- 
ing. No matter how well one knows 
his subject, if he is not able to impart 
his knowledge to others his light is 
“Hidden under a bushel.” The army 
officer must know many things. He 
must not only know what to do and how 
to do it, but how to teach others to do it. 

Should Congress adopt some form of 
universal military training, our officers 
will become schoolmasters, indeed. 
Upon Reserve officers will fall the duty 
of instructing the young men, but upon 
the officers of the Regular Army will 
devolve the duty of teaching the Re- 
serve officer how to instruct. 

Some men are born with a pedagogic 
instinct and with a natural ability for 
teaching. In the majority the teaching 
ability must be developed. Truly great 
teachers are born rather than made, but 
all can improve as teachers by making 
an intelligent effort to do so, 

One of the chief reasons why so 
many are not good teachers is the fact 
that they do not know well enough the 
details of the subject in which they 
are endeavoring to instruct. This is 
especially true of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of our hastily or- 
ganized military forces. They are not 
sure enough about details to be able 
to make corrections at the proper time 
when they would do most good. They 
do not know well enough their subject 


to have the confident bearing indicative 
of the man who is “On to his job.” 

Not only must the teacher know what 
the book says about a subject, but he 
must have assimilated the subject mat- 
ter in order to have the feeling of con- 
fidence demanded. 

Not only must the instructor know 
his subject, but he must be interested 
in teaching it. One day an instructor 
began his conference with the state- 
ment: “I do not want you to think for 
a minute you are any more bored by 
this subject than I am, but I am here 
as an instructor and you are here as 
students and we have got to go through 
with it.” He then proceeded in a per- 
fectly mechanical way that showed that 
he understood the text, but he knew 
nothing of teaching it. 

A teacher must be enthusiastic. He 
must be bubbling over with his subject 
and always able to say a good deal more 
about it than he is able to say in the 
allotted time. His enthusiasm will be 
contagious, the class will be interested, 
and the end of the conference period 
will come all too soon. 

Teaching consists of teaching and not 
of showing how much the instructor 
knows or how little the pupil. It is not 
of much value ordinarily to expose the 
ignorance of the pupil, though some- 
times it is necessary to show how little 
he knows preparatory to impressing him 
with an idea of the number of things 
to be learned about it. The teacher 
should take a pride in passing on to 
someone else the things he has learned. 

When one tries to keep three or four 
lessons ahead of his class, his class 
soon finds him out and appraises him 
at his true value. He needs to know 
his subject as thoroughly as possible 
before he starts, but needs to keep an 
open mind so he may do justice to the 
opinions of others. 

So much for the equipment of the 
instructor. 

Planning a Recitation.—Before going 
to the classroom the instructor makes 
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up a careful plan. He prepares him- 
self carefully and thoroughly. The 
subject is carefully analyzed and he 
considers how best to present it to the 
class in the clearest and most appealing 
manner. A lesson plan is made up. 
In doing this he considers the kind of 
a class he has, the kind of men of 
which it is composed, the things which 
will most readily appeal to them, where 
their interests lie, and what their weak- 
nesses. The time available for the pre- 
sentation must be apportioned so each 
phase of the subject may receive its 
share of the time. He determines what 
questions will be asked, what points 
emphasized, what illustrations will be 
used, and the order in which the parts 
of the subject will be presented. It is 
well to write out the questions at this 
time. 

That the lesson be planned ahead is 
not sufficient. The whole week’s work 
and indeed the whole course should be 
planned and outlined. It will greatly 
assist if a copy of the outline be made 
for distribution. 

The subject needs to be presented 
in an orderly, systematic, and logical 
sequence so that the bearing of each 
part on the whole may be apparent. 
The presentation must also be simple as 
possible. As a rule simplicity of pre- 
sentation indicates thoroughness of un- 
derstanding. Big words and involved 
explanations are usually resorted to to 
conceal lack of knowledge of details. 

The term “Conference” will be used 
to describe a meeting of the class at 
which questions are asked on the as- 
signed text; where the instructor asks 
a few questions on the important para- 
graphs, but spends most of the time in 
elaborating on some one or more phases 
of the subject; or where opportunity is 
given to clear up obscure points, the 
remainder of the period being given up 
to elaborating on matter outside the 
text, but allied with it. 

The instructor may teach by lectur- 
ing; he may resort to recitations on the 
text; he may hold quizzes; or he may 
require written answers or solutions. 
Each method has its place and value. 


And now for the manner of conduct- 
ing a recitation. 

When beginning a topic the instructor 
should announce the topic so no time 
is lost in determining the question un- 
der discussion. 

The recitation is conducted in such 
a manner as to arouse and hold the 
interest of the whole class. The in- 
structor should not become so interested 
in one particularly responsive individ- 
ual that he talks to him and leaves the 
rest of the class out in the cold. 

The teacher must be able to feel 
whether his class is interested or not 
and whether its members understand 
or not. 

“Much information concerning the 
success of the instruction can be ob- 
tained by watching carefully the eyes 
of the class. The familiar question, 
‘Does everyone understand that? will 
tell nothing without a careful scrutiny 
of the faces of the men. A man who 
does not understand will often show 
by his expression his failure to grasp 
the point completely, even when he will 
not volunteer to confess his lack of 
coinprehension until the instructor has 
noted it. If he does not understand it 
probably it is the fault of the instruc- 
tion. At any rate, the instructor can 
safely assume so.” 

When members of the class begin to 
shuffle the feet, turn in their chairs, and 
look at the clock the instructor may 
often by resorting to some of the tricks 
of the trade bring back the attention 
and wrest victory from the jaws of 
defeat, 

Variety of presentation coupled with 
apt illustration along with a little act- 
ing will do much to hold the attention 
of the class. Members must be made to 
visualize. Those who were so fortu- 
nate as to hear Colonel Applin, of the 
British Mission, deliver his lecture on 
machine guns will recall how vividly 
the lecturer made his audience see the 
French peasant slowly move around the 
straw stack to a position from which 
he could enfilade the pheasants. 

If there is any trouble in maintain- 
ing class discipline or rather discipline 
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in the classroom the instructor may 
put it down to his fault. He is not 
making his subject interesting. If he 
were, class discipline would take care 
of itself. 

The subject must be considered from 
different viewpoints and those of the 
members of the class need to be con- 
sidered. The instructor who disposes 
of the view or opinion of a member 
of the class by a wave of the hand ora 
pitying glance creates a spirit of an- 
tagonism. The teacher must be liberal 
and give due credit to a pupil whose 
opinions differ from his own. In fact, 
he has not succeeded as a teacher if the 
members of the class have no views of 
their own. 

As a recitation progresses attention is 
drawn to the salient features of the sub- 
ject. No opportunity to drive home a 
lesson must be lost. 

The extensive use of the lecture 
method is not to be recommended, but 
there are times when it is of value. 
The lecture involves too little of par- 
ticipation by the individuals of the class. 
Unless there follows or is connected 
with the lectures a series of quizzes the 
lecturer will not know how well his 
subject is being understood or how 
closely he is being followed. 

Many lecturers make the mistake of 
talking too rapidly, of talking in a 
soporific monotone, or of being so in- 
terested in the subject that little at- 
tention is paid to the class. Many do 
not introduce enough variety to keep 
the class awake. Some lecturers follow 
closely an assigned text—they add little 
to the text, not even making it any 
clearer. One lecturer in law labori- 
ously copied in long hand the subject 
matter of the text, including the foot- 
notes, and spent the entire recitation 
period in reading his copy. It was a 
common thing for members of the class 
to open the textbook and follow him 
through page after page. A lecturer, 
if there be assigned a subject for read- 
ing or study, must assume that the text 
has been read and needs to confine him- 
self to explanation, elaboration, or 
emphasis. 


Reading a lecture is not as a rule very 
effective. On the other hand, delivering 
a lecture without a clear notion what 
is going to be said is also ineffective 

Where it is necessary to instruct by 
means of lectures it is well to have the 
lecture mimeographed and at the con- 
clusion—never before—distribute it so 
that the members of the class may read 
the lecture or look up certain points 
which have not been remembered 
clearly. However, do not announce be- 
fore the lecture that it will be distrib- 
uted, for that is a notice to not pay 
close attention. It is well to have 
mimeographed certain tables or statis- 
tics or other references and have these 
distributed so members of the class may 
refer to them when discussion of them 
or reference to them begins. 

The telling of a story to illustrate 
some point usually brings back the flag- 
ging attention. 

Whether in the conduct of a recita- 
tion, quiz, or lecture the instructor must 
assume an energetic and aggressive atti- 
tude so as to impress his hearers with 
his belief in the importance of his 
subject. 

A warm classroom is always to be 
avoided. Likewise plenty of fresh air 
is necessary. A class will be stupid and 
sleepy in a warm, stuffy room. 

Some instructors take up a position 
near a window where they can see well 
the faces of the pupils, but the pupils 
have to sit facing the light, and if it 
be a strong one, the eyelids soon droop. 
The instructor’s face is more or less in 
the shadow and the effect of his facial 
expression, fired by interest in his sub- 
ject, is lost. When a class faces a win- 
dow the attention is attracted by ob- 
jects and movements outside. 

As to the method of questions and 
answers, much depends upon a proper 
application of this method. There is a 
right way and a wrong way to ask a 
question. If the instructor says, “Cap- 
tain A,” and then propounds his ques- 
tion, most of the class are quite willing 
to let Captain A worry with it. If the 
instructor asks his question, pauses a 
moment, then looks around and finally 
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selects Captain A every member in 
self-defense has already assumed that 
he might be called upon and has formu- 
lated some sort of an answer. When 
Captain A has been called on each mem- 
ber will unconsciously pay attention to 
check up on the answer he had ready. 

It is equally bad to begin at one end 
of the class or row and continue in the 
regular order. Therefore do not fol- 
low any set order. Do not hesitate to 
sometimes call on a pupil who has just 
answered merely to prevent his feeling 
that he has “Done his bit,” and is free 
to dream of green fields and babbling 
brooks. 

Do not help a pupil to answer his 
question nor repeat his answer after 
he has given one. Give him time to ex- 
press himself, but do not waste time 
while he gropes around in an effort to 
find an answer. Do not be too sympa- 
thetic when he has shot wide of the 
mark. An old college professor used to 
say to such a one: “Well, sir, that may 
be so, sir, but my book gives it just 
the other way.” Another professor 
used to start with the same student each 
morning and ask him a question, but 
never give him time to answer before 
proceeding to discuss the lesson. Did 
this method make one feel the necessity 
for studying? 

Sometimes it is well to stop a pupil 
in the midst of his answer and require 
someone else to go on with it. It is of 
value to sometimes ask another pupil 
if he agrees with the views just ex- 
pressed or ask him what is wrong with 
the answer just given. 

These are some of the little tricks of 
the trade designed to get and hold the 
attention. 

The instructor must not refer to his 
book to see if the question has been an- 
swered correctly—he must know. Nor 
must he follow the text and formulate 
his questions as he goes. How many 
times does one see an officer or non- 
commissioned instructor read a para- 
graph, then make up a question on it 
and then keep his eyes glued to the page 
to check up on the answer? Of how 
much value is such teaching? : 

At times one comes across a class in 


which the instructor has caused all to 
open books and is having the text read 
paragraph by paragraph by members 
in turn. One also finds members of the 
class with open books checking up on 
the instructor or on another pupil, or 
reading ahead so as to be ready for 
the next question if he be called upon. 

These errors seem so obvious that one 
asks: “Why mention them, everyone 
knows better than that?” And yet these 
errors have been observed many times. 

Some instructors assume grotesque 
and awkward attitudes and draw at- 
tention from their subject to themselves. 
One teacher could not proceed until 
he had secured a piece of chalk with 
which he could draw little circles on 
the blackboard beside him, notwith- 
standing that the subject needed no such 
illustrations. Often members of the 
class watched his circles instead of lis- 
tening to him. 

Require clear and concise answers 
indicating definite decisions or conclu- 
sions. Do not let the student remain 
on the fence or refuse to commit him- 
self. Make him take one side or the 
other. 

Use a tone sufficiently loud and ener- 
getic to easily reach all parts of the 
classroom. Require the answer to be 
given in a similar tone. Require the 
pupil to make his answer clear, compre- 
hensive, and logical. Often one hears 
someone in the front row ask a ques- 
tion and receive an answer that cannot 
be heard in the back part of the room. 

Take advantage of every opportunity 
to illustrate a principle. Use a graphic 
illustration when possible. Associate 
the principle with some other so that 
the thinking of one will recall the other. 
Show the application of the principle to 
some practical problem. Show the pu- 
pil how he may make use of a principle 
and he will remember it more readily. 

It is well to begin a recitation by 
a brief summing up of the salient points 
in the last lesson and show how today’s 
lesson is a progression. It is well at 
the end of a lesson to ask someone to 
briefly sum up the lesson or to state 
what things stand out in boldest relief. 





Carranza's Weird Flight 


posed of nearly 400 cars, running 

close together and forming a solid 
line of more than 3 miles, moved slowly 
out of Mexico City in the direction of 
Vera Cruz on the morning of Friday, 
May 7. They were loaded with the 
Government of Mexico and all its 
paraphernalia, including the President, 
Don Venustiano Carranza, fleeing from 
the revolutionists, then on the point of 
invading the capital. Throughout the 
preceding dark night, amid indescribable 
confusion, excited preparations for the 
flight had been going on. There had 
been much hurrying up and down on the 
station platform, filled with officers, 
government officials, and the members 
of their families. Everybody had be- 
trayed anxiety over the thought of the 


Teed nes railway trains, com- 


great adventure upon which they were 
about to embark, for all knew the 
desperate chances involved and the un- 


certainty of the final outcome. “‘Al- 
most 16,000 persons finally entered those 
trains,” writes Sophie Treadwell in an 
article in the New York Tribune, 
giving a detailed description of the flight, 
“and of the 16,000 all were uneasy, 
wondering whether or not they should 
have set forth, asking themselves if the 
‘old man’ was going to make it this time 
as he did once before.’ It seems there 
was just one exception to the general 
uneasiness. President Carranza, who 
had more to lose than anybody else, 
and who probably more than all others 
knew how slim was the chance of win- 
ning, was entirely tranquil, we are told. 
When all the preparations were com- 
pleted the President calmly boarded 
his luxurious private train, consisting of 


five yellow cars with a red monogram, 
“R. M.” (Republic of Mexico), painted 
on the sides, the signal was given, and 
the Government was on the move. 
With the First Chief rode his favorite, 
Juan Barragan, a general of twenty- 
seven and Carranza’s Chief of Staff, 
other generals, and also Alfonso Cabrera, 
Governor of the State of Puebla, the 
unlucky Ygnacio Bonillas, Carranza’s 
choice as his successor, and one or two 
other important personages. Scattered 
throughout the train, there were a 
number of generals, members of Con- 
gress, eight Supreme Court judges, 
and between 2,000 and 2,500 clerks, 
Office-holders, and others, including 
the women of all these. The trains also 
carried a defending army of 2,200 
cavalry and 6,000 infantry, and 4,000 
women of the soldiers. As to the 
formation of this strange procession, we 
read: 

First came the train with the soldiers 
of General Murguia, then those of Gen- 
eral Urquiza, then those of Gen. Pilar 
Sanchez. The fourth train was that of 
Luis Cabrera. In this train were two 
cars loaded with gold coin ($26,000,000), 
with gold and silver bars, copper 
($125,000,000) in infalsificables, all the 
postage stamps of the nation, the coinage 
dies from the mint, and all the machin- 
ery for the making of the nation's 
money. 

Back of this came the yellow train of 
the President. Mounted on the pilot 
of the engine was a French “75” on a 
swinging base. Behind the engine were 
the five cars that made up the presiden- 
tial suite. The train had one express 
car, one supply car, and three private 
cars of great luxury. It carried all the 
silver service of the National Palace 
and much of its furniture and many 
curtains. 
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Behind the President's train, came, in 
order, the military trains of General 
Murguia, Gen. Marciano Gonzales, Gen- 
eral Urquizo, Gen. Augustin Millan, 
Gen. Lucio Blanco, two trains of the 
Colegio Militar, infantry and cavalry, 
and finally the elementos of General 
Barranca. 

This was the military plan. Scat- 
tered between the trains of soldiers were 
supply trains, passenger trains, a Red 
Cross train (at least a car with two 
Red Cross flags flying and carrying a 
few rolls of bandages and some coslon 
oil), cars of hay and corn, flat cars 
carrying twelve automobiles, five trucks 
and one airplane; carloads of ammuni- 
tion, and two carloads of the most val- 
uable archives of the nation. 

The equipment in arms was this: 

Two hundred and fifty machine guns, 
eighty-six water-cooled Colts rapid-fire 
type, and one hundred and twenty 
Maxim rapid-fire type. 

Of artillery, eight Schneider field 
guns, two of 70 mm., two of 80, and four 
of 75. All these field pieces came from 
St. Chamon, France; one Farman bi- 
plane, two-seater, with a Hispana Suiza 
300-horsepower engine (also purchased 
in France). 

Of small arms, 7,000 rifles and two 
carloads of spare rifles. 

Two carloads of FNC 30-30 ammu- 
nition, packed in cartridge boxes of one 
thousand each, and one carload of 
artillery ammunition. 

One repair car. 


An hour and a half after leaving 
Mexico City the procession of trains 
came to a stop owing to the discovery 
that the airbrakes were disconnected. 
Nearly everybody got out to help 
remedy this. “Hay viene el enemigo!” 
shouted somebody, and then, as we 
read: 

Five Obregonistas rushed up on horse- 
back shouting: ‘‘ Viva Obregon!’’ They 
rode along the train shouting, but made 
no move to shoot. They were followed 
almost immediately by 800 or 900 
more mounted Obregonistas, who, like 
their leaders, shouted, but did not shoot. 


The first shot in the bloody retreat of 
Carranza, a retreat that was to be an 
almost continuous fight for a week, that 
was to reach its climax in the biggest 
battle in the history of Mexico, its end 
in one of its most brutal murders, was 
fired by an excited young student in 
the train of the Colegio Militar. As 
though in one flash, the Obregonista 
added shooting to shouting, and panic 
and death broke loose. 

To the terror of the sound of men 
shooting was added glass crashing. 
women screaming, children sobbing. 
And all were lying on the floors of the 
cars in a squirming mass. 

In the midst of it a maquina loca, a 
wild engine, was sent hurtling into the 
rear cars. Hundreds, many women of 
the soldiers, were killed in the crash 
The train of General Barranca was cap- 
tured with the leader and 500 men. 
Sixty-seven soldiers were killed. The 
engineer of General Barranca’s train was 
shot dead, but the fireman escaped by 
falling to the floor. There he heard the 
whistle to go ahead from the forward 
engine, and, reaching up, he opened the 
throttle. For 5 miles the train ran on 
like that before the fireman could find 
the courage to lift his head from the 
floor. 

Once again the moving Government 
was under way. 

The battle had been short, a half-hour. 
But it was an unhappy defeat for the 
Government. 

Soldiers crowded to their chiefs, 
crying, expostulating; their rifles“‘died,”’ 
they said. In the thickest of the mélée, 
when the bullets of the enemy were 
flying all around them and rebel generals 
were shooting their way into trains, 
hunting out Carranza officers from 
among the terrified pacificos, the guns of 
the defending soldiers refused to go off. 

Charles Hampton, the American ar- 
tilleryman who had been with Funston, 
swiftly opened a cartridge or two, shook 
the powder into the palm of his hand, 
smelt it, tasted it, spit and swore. The 
black powder was, in goodly proportion, 
black pepper. 

Six months ago, on the invitation of 
Carranza, Japanese munition makers set 
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up their plant without the city of Mexico 
and proceeded to the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition for the Mexican 
Government. This black pepper-powder 
was one of their products. 

The convoy went slowly ahead. 
Already had begun to weigh upon it the 
heavy sense of an unreal, fatal hand. 
The tragedy of the maquina loca was not 
actually known to the trains that went 
ahead, but the dread of vague but near 
disaster was everywhere. The train 
moved slowly across the cactus-covered 
plains of Apam, past the ancient pyra- 
mids of the Sun and the Moon, like some 
great antediluvian serpent moving, seem- 
ingly without reason, but inevitably to 
its doom. 

“The most cynical imagination could 
not call wp a more perfect symbol of 
disorder and disorganization than this 
long and various escort to death of Don 
Venustiano Carranza,’’ says Miss Tread- 
well. While within his private car 
Don Venustiano was still saluted as 
chief, outside there was no chief nor the 
slightest semblance of order. “The 
civilians rode like a can full of worms 
carried to a fishing holiday,”’ we are 
told. They could not move, only 
squirm. Further: 


The cars of the trenes militares were 
jammed with soldiers, who brought with 
them all the appurtenances of their 
domestic life—their wives, sons, and 
daughters, pigs, parrots, chickens, dogs, 
cats, and their complete though meager 
aids to sleeping and cooking. 

Of the 16,000 human beings who made 
up the convoy of the retreating President 
less than one-half were men. Each one 
of these, according to his estate and 
inclination, brought his woman along, 
or his woman and children. And these 
screamed, cried, cooked, embraced, 
robbed, served, and were waited on, all 
according to their estate and inclina- 
tion. But, whatever it was, all were 
everlastingly in the way. 

The train just ahead of the President’s 
carried at the very last, behind the plat- 
forms, where rode luxurious, high- 


powered passenger automobiles, a pri- 
vate car de lujo, No. 110, of the Isthmus 
Railroad. From the windows of this car 
looked out, smiling, arrogant, and in- 
different algunas mifias, elaboratel, 
coiffed and dressed. From the window 
of the little buffet at the rear a hug: 
black negro cook laughed with all hi 
thirty-two teeth as he opened imported 
little French cans and bottles 

This little serrallo riding just ahead of 
the President’s train was a constant 
sense of injury to those who rode behind 
sitting on the floor or on valises. At 
every stop a rancorous crowd would 
gather below the window of Car 110 
muttering and murmuring: ‘“‘Here ¢: 
Maria Theresa! Here goes Ca 
laura!’’ 

* And in the conversation that passed 
the long } ours for all from / stad 

to simple soldado the word 

quently heard was tracion ’ 

was the thing of which each pre 
was accusing each absent. 

The run of 100 miles from Guadalup« 
to Apizaco took three days. There was 
at least twenty stops—delays of ma- 
chinery breakdowns, delays for water, 
delays for wire-tapping. All along the 
line the retreating Government kept 
itself well informed concerning the 
doings of the incoming Government. 
They knew more about the entry « 
Gonzales and the advance of Obregon 
than did any f the citizens of Mexico. 

As the days passed without furth« 
attack, the gente grew more confident 
that they were going to be allowed to go 
through without further lestation 
The jefes, too. Not that there would 
not be further attack—the presence of 
the two cars of hacienda assured that. 
But that the fiel troops planted by 
Carranza along the line of travel would 
hold them off. Was it not a fact that 
in Puebla was the loyal General Guada- 
lupe Sanchez with 4,000 men—Lupe 
Sanchez, a great fighter and a thorough 
Carranzista’ And beyond Puebla to 
Vera Cruz were there not all the ele- 
mentos of General Candido Aguilar? 
And was not Candido Carranza’s son- 
in-law? 

The greatest cause for anxiety was the 


‘ 


i 
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lack of water. But in the Presidential 
supply train rode 1,200 bottles of a 
special gold seal French champagne. 
And ahead of this whirred the wheels 
of the car with the ntfias, and ahead of 
this rumbled heavily the two cars of 
gold and silver. 

When the wire-tappers brought the 
message of the salida of General Trevino 
from Mexico, with orders from the 
revolutionary chiefs to get a personal 
interview with Carranza and offer him 
guaranties for his safe conduct to the 
coast, the Estado Mayor decided to a 
man not to receive Trevino. 

‘\delante’ 

On Sunday, the 9th, the day Obregon, 
at the head of his elementos, made his 
triumphal entry into the deserted and 
defenseless capital (even the gendarmes 
were without guns; the ““Government”’ 
had taken all arms away from them a 
week before), Carranza fought off the 
second attack. 

A small force of cavalry suddenly ap- 
peared out of the hills above Apizaco 
and cut down on the train waiting at the 
station. There was a short interchange 
of bullets. Then the horsemen rode 
as swiftly away and the train moved as 
slowly on. 

From Apizaco to Rinconada, 30 miles, 
took two days—an empty, hilly, desert 
country, hot in the day, cold at night. 
The train stopped more than ever. All 
bridges behind were blown up. 

Gold was buried. The question of the 
treasure took on the new side of not only 
keeping it but keeping the enemy from 
getting it. 

Every soldier was paid at first five 
pesos a day. This was raised to ten, 
and then totwenty. They fought those 
last days, all admitted, with gallantry. 
Finally, just before the end, each soldier 
got a bonus of two months’ pay; and 
each deputado and each member of the 
Supreme Court three months’ salary. 
This day gold was everywhere, and a 
cup of water cost eighteen pesos. 


The tip must have been a sad one for 
Carranza, but every now and then some 
little bit of comedy took place which, it 
is said, brought ‘‘monumental laughter 


to the tired soul of the fast-failing 
leader.”” Among other things, many of 
the messages secured through the wire- 
tapping were diverting. Thus a Car- 
ranzista colonel wired Gonzales that he 
would go over to the revolution if he 
could have the rank of general. Obre- 
gon replied that he alone had the power 
to make generals and advised the 
ambitious officer to direct his appeals 
to him. Another message of the same 
import was directed to Obregon, which 
Gonzales answered to the same effect 
as had Obregon the first man’s appeal. 
Then they caught a message that 
cheered them mightily: 


It was a message fiom Guadalupe 
Sanchez, whose troops held the country 
the train was about toenter. This mes- 
sage said that he had the situation in 
that country in hand and protested his 
allegiance to Don Venustiano. 

That night the engine of the first 
train nosed into the little station of 
Rinconada that lies in a plain below a 
line of hills. All slept easier than on 
any night since leaving Mexico City, for 
next day they would start for San 
Andres, where the protecting army of 
Lupe Sanchez undoubtedly would hail 
them. And beyond was Candido Agui- 
lar, the son-in-law. Practically a clear 
road lay beforethem. Sothey dreamed. 

They awoke to see the hills before 
them alive with Obregonistas. And 
there were many more than they saw, as 
all night the revolutionary army had 
been “digging in.” Machine guns, per- 
fectly placed, pointed down upon the 
line of the train. 

Carranza alone was unperturbed. 
General Murguia, the one man of his 
staff to show any energy or direction, 
ordered his forces out to the fight. In 
the dawn he strung ca , 1,500 men 
and horse, at the foot of the.armed hill, 
and behind them infantry. Back of the 
infantry, rang’ng his fire perfectly, were 
the eight field pieces of the American 
artilleryman, Charlie Hampton. 

Carranza mounted the horse that had 
pranced under him in so many parades 
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down the Paseo de la Reforma. He 
rode around the artillery protection past 
the foot-soldiers to the frent line of 
cavalry. Carranza himself led the at- 
tack. His horse was shot in the right 
foreleg. 

Murguia told his shoeless and ragged 
little soldiers to go to the top of the hill 
and not come back. And go up they 
did into an incessant downpour of lead. 
They were six hours getting to the top, 
but they got there. 

In the meantime Santanna, the lone 
aviator, had gone up in his Farman. 
He came back with the report that the 
enemy were not protected on their rear, 
that an infantry force could make its 
way through an opening in the hills to 
the side of them and come out in back 
and on top of them. 

Murguia ordered this maneuver. Four 
hundred foot-soldiers made their way in 
the shelter of the frontal attack around 
to the little town of Rinconada, which 
they took without a fight. From this 
base they worked their way up to the top 
of the hills, and, accompl'shing perfectly 
what they were told to do, swooped 
down on the enemy’s rear. They took 
four machine guns, two small field- 
pieces, and 500 prisoners. The enemy 
lost 700 killed. 

No doubt it was a victory. The young 
general, Juan Barragan, chief of the 
Estado Mayor, got down from the train 
and mounted an imposing steed. 

Within the train while the battle was 
going on the utmost terror reigned— 
terror not unmixed with humor. It 
is said that the diputado Don Natividad 
Macias, on hearing the first shots, 
ordered his son to enclose the paternal 
person in green cushions. 
When this was accomplished the father’s 
voice came in sepulchral tones from 
within the improvised dugout: 

“My son, these are my last moments. 
In this tremendous instant, my son, 
hear the supreme will of your father. 
Serve only the governments that are 
constituted on solid bases. Serve them 
all. But serve no others!” 

Among the prisoners taken were two 
colonels who, until a few days before, 
had been Carranzistas. They were sen- 


tenced by the valiant Fstado Mayor to 
be shot for treason. Carranza urged 
postponement of the execution of sen- 
tence, but his now thoroughly aroused 
aids insisted upon the military necessity 
of immediateness. 

The first captured colonel was taken 
aside and shot, but the second one 
offered information of great importance 
in exchange for his life. He told 
Carranza of the existence of five mines 
hidden under the tracks just beyond. 
The President and his aids went to the 
spot indicated by the prisoner and there 
found, exactly as had been said, five 
immense cast-iron mines buried beneath 
the ties. Carranza viewed these power- 
ful engines for his death without the 
slightest visible emotion. He person- 
ally directed their removal and the repair 
of the tracks and ordered the train to 
proceed. 


They went on for 3 miles and then had 
to stop for water. The supply was 
meager and Carranza had twelve dead 
engines and 16,000 thirsty human beings 
that must have water. Their pause 
was, therefore, prolonged for the rest of 
the day and throughout the following 
night. In the morning the solitary 
aviator “‘took off’’ in his machine to 
make observations. He came back 
with the information that on the hills 
near San Andres were the troops of 
General Sanchez, led by the general 
himself, mounted on a white horse and 
arrayed in a huge hat. But unfor- 
tunately for Carranza, Sanchez had 
apparently abandoned his original plans, 
and now, instead of appearing as a 
friend to the fugitive President, he had 
joined the revolutionists and was on the 
point of engaging in battle with the 
man he had said he would defend. The 
story proceeds: 

Almost at the same minute the 
attack began. All day from 8 until 
5.30 Carranza fought off the troops he 


had counted on for his defense. San- 
chez had 3,500 men; Carranza, 4,000. 
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The battle that raged between them 
was the greatest ever fought in the 
history of the hundred years’ struggle 
for Mexican independence. 

At night the enemy withdrew into 
the hills. Perhaps Carranza had won. 
But it was impossible to go on. The 
twelve engines were dead from lack of 
water and oil. Ahead, just beyond the 
station, Santanna reported the complete 
destruction of 6 kilometers of track. 
Behind, all bridges were blown up. 
Wounded soldiers lay in rows along- 
side the cars. There were no medical 
supplies. Nothing was done for the 
hurt and dying. Women gave under- 
wear generously, but few knew how to 
bind a wound. There was no water. 

One faint hope still lingered. 
haps Candido Aguilar had been warned 
of the defection of Lupe Sanchez and 
had his troops on the march to the aid 
of his chief and father-in-law. 

The next morning, Friday, the 14th, 
just one week from the confused but 
confident setting forth, the exhausted 
and imprisoned trains saw in the first 
dawn the hills surrounding them liter- 
ally covered with menacing troops. 
The elementos of Candido Aguilar had 
indeed arrived, but without their general. 
Their officers had heard of the turning 
of Sanchez and, deserting Aguilar, had 
hurried to join the standard of the jefe 
sublevado. So was the last Carranza 
hope achieved end lost in one stroke. 

The Carranzistas got down from their 
trains and, stretching out, this time 
from both sides of the track, went to the 
attack. Within the first fifteen minutes 
of fighting 250 unmounted horses re- 
turned from the charge. . 

From the rear Santanna brought the 
report of the close advance of Trevino 
with 2,500 Obregonista cavalry. 

At nine o’clock the desperate Car- 
ranzistas poured gasoline on the two 
cars containing the nation’s archives and 
set fire to all of the records of their 
own regime and some of the most valu- 


Per- 


able documents in their country’s his- 
tory. They opened the two cars con- 
taining the nation’s money and loaded 
all the gold possible into saddle-bags. 
More was hurriedly buried in a frantic 
effort to keep it from falling into the 
hands of their enemies. 

All this in the midst of pandemonium. 
The President ordered all trains aban- 
doned and the march on foot to the 
town of San Andres. Confusion reigned 
in the cars, every one trying to take with 
him what is most necessary. There is 
indiscriminate dressing and undressing. 
Many uniforms and pseudo-uniforms 
suddenly are seen no more. All wish to 
appear en civil. 

One good-looking young man, who 
until that moment had been noticeable 
for a fantastic military outfit that seem- 
ed to have come from some comic-opera 
wardrobe, suddenly appeared in blue- 
and-white striped underwear. 

The nifias in No. 110 got down from 
their car and began ransacking their 
huge wardrobe trunks in the dirt and 
blood and soot of the roadside for their 
most precious pieces of lingerie. A 
little boy fell wounded at the step of the 
President’s train. There was a sudden 
stampede toward the hacienda on the 
left, men, women and children clutched 
by terror, a horrible sight. Horses, 
bridles hanging, dashed blindly here and 
there. 

Only Carranza—and to this all give 
witness—maintained to the last his 
extraordinary and impenetrable calm. 
At 11.40 that morming of the 14th 
enough soldiers were got together to 
make a double line stretching from the 
abandoned yellow tra‘n with the red 
monograms to the hills three miles to 
the left. 

Through these, at a gallop, rode Don 
Venustiano at the head of a handful of 
mounted men. They disappeared into 
the hills during heavy firing from the 
front and the right. From some one’s 
throat, raxcous with thirst and dust, 
came a lasi “Viva Carranza!” 





Recruiting Service and National Guard 
By Captain Gerald Egan, Infantry 


HE city of Erie, Pa., wanted 
recently to recruit an infantry 
battalion in the National Guard 
It wanted the work done speedily and 
thoroughly, as the erection of a splen- 
did armory depended in great measure 
on the success of the campaign. 
Through its representative in Congress, 
Erie requested the advice and assist- 
ance of the General Recruiting Serv- 
ice, a request that was made with some 
timidity in view of the fact that the 
Army recruiting officer at Scranton was 
himself combing the city for recruits. 
The most Erie expected was that the 
Army canvassers in that community 
would present the claims of the Na- 
tional Guard to 
not willing to join the Army. 
What the General Recruiting Serv- 


_ 


prospects who were 


ice actually did was to direct the re- 
cruiting representatives in the vicinity 
of Erie to “take off their coats” and 
give practical and productive help. 

The part these men played in that 
drive can best be told by the citizens 
of Erie. The Community Builder, bul- 
letin of the Erie Board of Commerce, 
gives its opinion in the 
editorial : 


following 


Erie’s Battalion of National Guard 
Infantry, one of the three battalions 
being formed in northwestern Pennsy!- 
vania, as a part of the new Sixteenth 
National Guard Infantry of this State, 
is well “over the top,” sufficient re- 
cruits having been obtained to warrant 
the mustering into Federal service of 
the entire unit. This success assures 
the armory needed for many years. 

Some months ago Governor Sproul 
promised State funds with which to 


erect an armory here large e 
acconmimodate a_ battalion, 
Erie raised the battalion. Business m 
immediately raised $36,000, 
a site was procured. TI 
was principally fostered by 
of Commerce, which has | 
nently identified with the work of re- 
cruiting throughout the entire 
paign. 

To the Regular Army 
due for the success 
ty-five enlisted men w 
in a swift campaign, secured the 
cruits necessary to the mustering in 
“Erie’s Own.” 

The work of the 
observed by military 


of the country. 


provi | 


with which 


4 


oC 
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+4 sha lates 
cities where Natio 
being formed. 
[he success o 
. ; ‘ 
prt ved 
couragement t tho 


recruiting responsil 


S i 


tirely vindicated the ci 


which has been stron 


the resumption 

enlistments in March, 1919. 
necessary to say that the Arm 
keys to the city of Erie. 

The foregoing example is only one 
although, perhaps, the most striking 
of a number of instances of cooperation 
between the Army and the Guard. As 
these instances multiply the foundation 
of mutual and re 


confidence pect be 
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comes stronger and the unnecessary and 
unprofitable chasm gives place to a 
broad tableland of productive accom- 
plishment. 

When the time came for a restate- 
ment of the policy in conformity with 
which the General Recruiting Service 
should act upon National Guard mat- 
ters the subject was taken up as a na- 
tional rather than as a purely Army 
question. 

The basic conviction was that the 
land defenses of the Nation consist of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
the vast body of Americans capable 
of having arms and a fourth and vitally 
important element, the spirit of service 
and the conception of national obliga- 
tion. 

From the broad viewpoint of an 
American citizen, whether he be soldier 
or civilian, the task of determining the 
numerical strength of the organized 
land forces and their relation to each 
other can safely be left in the hands 
of those whose duty it is to legislate 
on these questions. The inculcation 
into the hearts of young Americans of a 
responsiveness to the national needs, 
of a recognition of the obligation of 
citizenship and an admiration and re- 
spect for military pursuits can be left 
to no particular agency—it is a duty 
imposed on every American with the 
gift of citizenship. 

The vitality and power of the na- 
tional defenses increases in direct pro- 
portion to the healthy development of 
each of its elements. The decay or 
decline of one of these elements means 
an essential weakening of the other and, 
so long as the Regular Army and the 
National Guard are legally recognized 
as elements, a policy of mutual coopera- 
tion, and is indispensable. 

From a recruiting standpoint and 


putting aside the national aspect, co- 
operation between the Recruiting Serv- 
ice and the Militia Bureau and the Na- 
tional Guard in many States has proved 
of inestimable value. 

The Recruiting Service is charged 
with the duty of maintaining or doing 
its utmost to maintain the Army at its 
authorized strength. To accomplish 
this it must use every available agency 
not only in placing before the country 
all phases of Army life, but in creat- 
ing an interest in things military and 
in constructing a favorable background 
for its specific and direct appeals for 
men. 

The Recruiting Service must not only 
“sell” the Army to the American peo- 
ple, but it must see to it that when its 
“salesman” approaches he finds that 
his product is favorably known. To de- 
scribe the varied methods used in the 
endeavor to construct this background 
of publicity is not the purpose of this 
article, It is sufficient to say that those 
directing recruiting efforts have en- 
deavored to encourage and assist all or- 
ganizations whose aim has been to bring 
military service closer to the people of 
the nation. In this work the National 
Guard has been found a cheerful and 
valuable associate. 

In the first place, it should be clearly 
realized that a sentiment favorable to 
military activities, whether Regular 
Army or National Guard, is an indis- 
pensable asset to those charged with 
the responsibility of recruiting. The 
existence of such sentiment implies that 
the groundwork for the recruiting 
structure is already laid. There re- 
mains only the necessity of directing 
this sentiment through the desired chan- 
nels. The full force of this sentiment 
can best be secured for concrete pur- 
poses by judicious publicity, determined 
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effort and a tactful personal contact 
not only with National Guardsmen, but 
with all patriotic, religious, and civic 
bodies. 

No one questions the fact that the 
country must maintain a sufficient and 
well-organized military force as a bul- 
wark against domestic unrest, espe- 
cially during the post-war period. It 
seems certain that the recent work of 
the Regular Army at Omaha, Gary, 
Chicago, and Hoboken, the successful 
handling of the Boston police situation 
by the National Guard and the splen- 
did conduct of the Regulars acting 
jointly with the National Guard during 
the coal strike in Kansas has awakened 
in the country a sense of security and 
gratitude. This feeling is splendidly 
expressed in a set of resolutions passed 
by the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, lauding the conduct and bearing of 
a detachment from the United States 
Army and the Fourth National Guard 
of Kansas, and their help in compelling 
a peaceful observance of law and 
order: 


Whereas, Governor Allen, when he 
took over the operation of the coal 
mines in this district to help relieve 
suffering throughout Kansas, had sta- 
tioned in Pittsburg the Fourth National 
Guard of Kansas, commanded by Col. 
P. M. Hoisington, of Newton, and a 
detachment from the Central Division 
of the United States Army, commanded 
by Col. E. A. Lewis; and, 

Whereas, the presence of these sol- 
diers, their dignified military bearing 
and orderly conduct had the salutary 
effect of making additionally impres- 
sive the benefits of peaceful observ- 
ance of law and order: Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Directors 
of the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce 
publicly express their appreciation of 
the wholesome influence thrown over 
our community by the preparedness of 


the State and Federal soldiers to give 
any needed service and by their excel- 
lent demeanor at all times, thereby re- 
flecting the splendid military leadership 
of Colonel Hoisington and Colonel 
Lewis; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That assur- 
ance of our sincere friendship and es- 
teem be extended to every officer and 
private in both commands, and that we 
convey to them our best wishes for 
many years of continuous peace, good 
health and abundant happiness ; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies 
of these resolutions be sent to Governor 
Allen, Adjutant General Martin, Maj. 
Gen, Leonard Wood, commanding the 
Central Department of the United 
States Army, to Colonel Hoisington 
and to Colonel Lewis. 


There is no conflict of recruiting in- 
terests between these 
ments. 


two establish- 
The Army draws men who 
have no home or business responsibili- 
ties and who are able to give themselves 
entirely to the service of their country. 
The National Guard should enlist those 
men whose responsibilities will not per- 
mit them to sever home ties entirely, 
but who can spare sufficient time to 
join a local military organization. The 
American Legion and similar societies 
should combine all men who desire to 
be definitely allied with a 100 per cent 
American organization. It can be seen 
that recruiting activities do not and 
should not conflict, and that full co- 
operation cannot fail to prove of great 
mutual benefit. 

Shortly after voluntary enlistments 
were resumed in March, 1919, several 
reports were received from recruiting 
officers in demobilization camps that 
opposition was being encountered from 
National Guard officers to recruiting 
activities among National Guard troops 
then in the camps for demobilization 

In each of these cases the recruiting 
officers were immediately instructed to 
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take energetic steps to scover the tion, and approximately 50 men reen- 
cause the of! position and attempt to listed durin g demobilization at ap 
remedy it and secure cooperation. It Lee. record shows the attitu 


was invariably found that the opposi- 
tion had risen from misunderstandings 
and from a mistaken belief that the 


Regular Army was trying to steal men 


from the National Guard units and 
thus obstruct ‘t their reorganization after 
— bilization or from a feeling that 
- National Guard had not received a 

ir deal from the Army during t! 
war. By the exercise of tactful judg- 
ment the hard feeling was nearly alway 


support we assist- 
ance. As a result, the National Guard 
proved an excellent recruiting field dur- 
ing the demobilization period and many 
influential National Guard officers be- 
came enthusiastic believers in the Regu- 
lar Army and its educational and vo- 
cational training opportunities. 

The foll 


cruiting 


turned into friendly 


>» 








wing extract from a re- 


officer’s report shows actual 
results: 

The idea, entertained by some, that 
regiments composed of former National 
Guard units are fertile fields for 
reenlistment work is not always borne 
out by the facts. It has recently been 
demonstrated by a vigorous drive in the 
167th Infantry, composed largely of Na- 
tional Guard units from Alabama and 
in the 116th Infantry, composed largely 
of National Guard units from Virginia, 
that splendid results can be obtained 
if the proper methods be employed. 

From the 116th Infantry 227 men 
elected, on the eve of the departure 
from the regiment, to remain in France 
for further service; approximately 45 
men reenlisted at the port of debarka- 


not 


of National Gt < men towards i. 
ing in the regular service when the 
matter is properly presented to them. 


As demobil 
} 


lization neared completion 
ic cases of opposition developed 
in certain localities, and an effort was 
1 and develop friendly re- 


sporac 


made to extenc 


lations in local communities. This ef 
fort was particularly fruitful in one 


middle western district from which re 
1g National Guard opposi- 
tion to Regular Army recruiting were 
received. The dispatch of tactful offi- 
cers to that locality and their personal 
contact with ex-soldiers soon  elimi- 
nated all causes for complainc, and 
the community in question became a 
fertile recruiting field. 

A most important element in the 
work of the General Recruiting Service 
along these lines has been the continu- 
ous and valuable assistance given by 
the Militia Bureau. Despite the many 
and perplexing problems which con- 
front this Bureau, despite its paramount 
desire to fill the authorized National 
Guard units, it has “played the game” 
with all its strength and aided Army 
recruiters whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

The leaders in National Guard activi- 
ties throughout the country are adding 
their influence to complete a full un- 
derstanding between the two main ele- 
ments of our national defense. It seems 
absolutely to say that the day of 
this understanding has come. 


ports of str 


safe 





Withdrawal from Forward Zone 


By Captain J. S. Switzer, Jr., Infantry 


tions in which the commanders 
of troops in the battlefield will 
ask themselves the question: “If the 
enemy should attack in force, shall I 
hold my forward zone or fall back upon 
a prepared main line of resistance.” 
The World War furnishes several 
interesting examples of the advisability 
of holding forward zones, and on the 
withdrawal to a main line of resistance 
in the event of a determined attack by 
the enemy. These examples are both 
favorable and unfavorable for each case. 
The tactical value of retiring to a 
main line of resistance was not suffi- 
ciently tried or proven, when the armis- 
tice came, for a definite or authoritative 


A NOTHER war may produce situa- 


decision on the subject. The question 
therefore remains a more or less mooted 
one. 

This maneuver is one used by a 


commander on the defensive. He dis- 
poses his troops and arranges his de- 
fensive works in such a manner that, 
in case the enemy takes the offensive 
in evident strength, the troops in the 
forward zone fall back upon a much 
stronger and more numerously gar- 
risoned position, from which he intends 
to give battle. 

The forward areas may be entirely 
vacated, or certain strong points, ma- 
chine-gun nests, combat groups, etc., 
tray be ordered to remain so that they 
can inflict loss upon the advancing 
enemy and delay him. In either case 
the salient principles of the operation 
are the same. 

No withdrawal is supposed to take 
place if the enemy attack appears to 


be local in character or on a minor 
scale. Except in cases where the com- 
mander of the sector has accurate 
information of the intentions of the 
enemy, the advance post commander 
(or commanders) must be the judge of 
whether the attack will assume im- 
portant proportions or not. 

This movement came into being 
during that period of the war described 
as “Trench Warfare,’ in which the 
conditions are more suited to maneuvers 
of this kind. There is less opportunity 
for troops to scatter, more opportunity 
for troops to be conducted in good 
order from forward positions to the 
main system of defense, and more 
accurate knowledge of enemy inten- 
tions. At any rate, it was in such situa- 
tions and conditions of warfare that 
the execution of the movement met 
with the greatest success. 

In the late war, with the inauguration 
of open and mobile fighting, the chances 
for withdrawing from the advance zone 
to a main line of resistance were almost 
entirely confined to the enemy. Ob- 
servations and reports of the German 
methods of retreat during the very last 
phases of the war show that they made 
little, if any, use of the plan. This 
fact tends also to establish the conclu- 
sion that stationary conditions of war- 
fare are best fitted to its employment. 

The last evidences of its use on a 
large scale are to be found in the action 
of the French IV Army, east of Rheims, 
in the Champagne-Marne defensive, 
and the German 7th Army, in the 
Marne salient, during the Aisne-Marne 
offensive. In the first instance the 
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tactics proved successful to an unex- 
pected degree, and, in the second, 
unsuccessful to an equally unexpected 
degree. 

The success of a withdrawal to a 
designated main line of resistance 
seems to depend to a considerable 
extent upon the element of surprise. 
It is this way. Where a force obtains 
warning of an attack by the enemy in 
sufficient time to effect the withdrawal 
before the attack is launched—unhind- 
ered by the confusion and other condi- 
tions of battle—success is possible. 
If, on the other hand, a force is sur- 
prised, or does not receive sufficient 
warning of the enemy attack, so that 
the withdrawal must be accomplished 
in the midst of battle conditions, then 
success is difficult to secure. 

In the examples just mentioned, the 
French had knowledge of the German 
offensive as to location, extent, and 
time, whereas the Germans were taken 
by surprise and thrown into great 
confusion. 

The apparent limitations in the 
employment of this tactical maneuver, 
both as to the type and conditions of 
warfare, must be added to by other 
points pro and con, which should be 
discussed. 

The advantages are about as follows: 

1. The enemy barrage, or bombard- 
ment, is to a great extent avoided. 
Since these two things have become a 
factor in practically all attacks, it is 
important to lessen their effectiveness 
upon the troops. 

2. Avoiding the enemy barrage or 
bombardment upon the front lines 
(forward zones) aids in conserving 
man-power. 

3. By conserving man-power more 
troops are available for meeting the 
enemy attack. It is readily seen that 


— 


both 2 and 3 are complementary to 1. 

4. When the enemy begins his ad- 
vance through the forward zone, op- 
portunity is given to detect the general 
direction and magnitude of the attack. 
This opportunity may be of short 
duration and not permit of compre- 
hensive observations, and yet have 
important results. The same reason 
may be advanced in favor of holding 
forward positions. In that case the 
enemy troops would be engaged pri- 
marily with the task immediately con- 
fronting then, whereas, in crossing a 
vacated or lightly contested area, the 
main attacking formations would pro- 
ceed in the direction of their principal 
objective in all probability. 

5. Retiring to a main line of resist- 
ance permits the infantry and artillery 
to “get set’ for the attack. Where 
the main line of resistance is based 
upon a particularly strong natural 
position, the value is enhanced. Any 
force which can take up a strong posi- 
tion, fortified or otherwise, and await 
the attack of the enemy upon this 
field of their own choosing, has con- 
siderable advantage over the attacking 
troops. This is an old scheme—whereby 
a force remains secure in a strong posi- 
tion and allows the enemy to march 
against it. Perhaps the most famous 
early example of this procedure in 
American history is to be found in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, where the 
Americans were cautioned to hold their 
fire untl they could see the whites of 
their enemies’ eyes. 

6. The abandonment of the forward 
zone gives the supporting artillery 
opportunity to direct destructive fire 
upon the enemy troops, while they are 
crossing the advance positions. By 
arranging to have forward observation 
posts for this special purpose, and with 
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cooperation from the infantry, it is 
logical to assume that most accurate 
checking and directing of the artillery 
would be possible. Furthermore, the 
enemy would be advancing in attack 
formation, at least in accord with an 
organized plan, which, in addition to 
suffering heavy casualties, would be 
severely disorganized and demoralized 
when subjected to intense bombard- 
ment. Still another feature might be 
direct fire from forward batteries. The 
element of surprise may well be in- 
cluded also as one of the possibilities 
accruing to the supporting artillery 
in such a maneuver. 

An illustration of a successful execu- 
tion of the operation just discussed is 
that of the French IV Army, referred 
to above. 

When the Germans launched their 
third grand offensive on July 15, 1918, 
the IV Army held that part of the 
allied line on the western front which 
extended east from Rheims to the outer 
limits of the Argonne. 

General Gourand was in command. 
The French G. H. Q. had reason to 
suspect the plans of the German General 
Staff in their next move, and, to some 
extent, anticipate them. The result 
was that certain precautions and pre- 
parations must have been made as 
well as preliminary instructions issued. 
Prisoners captured July 14, by a unit 
of the IV Army divulged almost the 
exact hour of the attack, its direction, 
extent, and location. These contribu- 
tary factors must be remembered. 

Steps were taken to meet the coming 
‘Kaiser’s Battle,’ or ‘Peace Drive,” 
as the offensive was more popularly 
known. Orders were issued to the 
artillery for a counter bombardment. 

When the Germans attacked at 
daybreak against the French [TV Army, 


they found the forward areas deserted. 
The troops had evaded the terrific 
bombardment which was counted upon 
to destroy most of them in the front 
line. Retiring to the main line of 
resistance, the night before, the IV 
Army was prepared for the attack. 
At no place did the enemy pierce the 
main line of resistance of the IV Army. 
The artillery opened up in accordance 
with orders when the enemy was well 
within the forward zones and caused 
great losses and disorder to the German 
attacking columns. The great German 
offensive failed from the start, so far as 
this particular attack was concerned. 

In this manner General Gourand 
spared his army unnecessary casualties. 
He conserved his strength in readiness 
to meet the main attack of the enemy, 
and his artillery took advantage of the 
Germans while crossing over territory 
on which it had absolute range. Atten- 
tion must again be directed to the fact 
that the general had exact knowledge 
of the enemy intentions and warning 
which gave him time to get the ‘stage 
set.” 

All of the main points of advantage, 
to the withdrawal from forward zones 
to a main line of resistance, are brought 
out in this action. 

The disadvantages are just about as 
numerous and hinge upon one principal 
factor. They are as follows: 

1. The maneuver concedes a slight 
gain to the enemy at the outset; that 
is, he is permitted to come into the 
forward areas with little or no opposi- 
tion. If he even succeeds in progressing 
no farther than what was once the front 
line, and proceeds to organize himself 
therein, it may prove dangerous or 
at least embarrassing. The Germans 
had observed this maneuver when it 
was used against them and had learned 
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to expect this initial advance without 
serious hindrance. They would take 
up an assault formation and proceed 
rapidly across the forward area to 
storm the main objective in the line. 
Thus, this slight gain might very well 
be unimportant with the successful 
carrying out of the plan, and, on the 
other hand, might very well lead to 
serious consequences. 

2. The enemy is aided in uncovering 
the strong points of the defense with 
less loss of time, less uncertainty, and 
to advance to their reduction. Bearing 
in mind the procedure mentioned in 
discussing 1 above, this point needs no 
further explanation. 

3. The opportunity is reduced for 
the organizing of counter-attacks from 
well-established positions. An effective 
counter-attack is organized back of the 
fighting line, where organization and 
control of troops are facilitated. This 
is usually done with fresh troops or with 
troops which are not actually engaged. 
A second line of some sort is generally 
utilized as a basis from which to initiate 
the counter-attack. The larger the 
movement attempted, the more true this 
will be. Hence the nearer the actual 
fighting is to this base, the more in- 
volved does the launching of the attack 
become. This is not such an important 
point, because there may be other places 
behind the main line of resistance from 
which counter-attacks can be started. 

The same discussion holds true for the 
bringing up of reserves. 

4. By far the most serious objection 
to executing a withdrawal from the 
forward zone to a main line of resistance 
is the actual leading of troops to the 
rear. This reason calls for explanation 
in deteil. It is the principal factor re- 
ferred to above. 

Troops are human beings, and as 


_— 


such confront their commanders with 
the ever-present personal factor. Each 
and every individual of a body of men 
is affected by many and various con- 
ditions, influences and circumstances in 
or just before a battle. The principal 
ones are fear, excitement, distortion, 
nervousness, confusion, the din and 
uproar of an engagement, harrowing 
sights, the presence of death and suffer- 
ing, imagination, absence of calm judg- 
ment, etc.—all summed up in the term 
“battle conditions.” Thus a com- 
mander is never absolutely certain of 
the behavior of his men—even with the 
most tried and proved—under battle 
conditions. The less control a com- 
mander has over his men, the more will 
such conditions affect them. It is 
easier to lose control over men in a 
withdrawal than it is in an advance. 

It is a generally accepted fact that to 
lead troops away fron the eneny is 
bad policy and one to be avoided. To 
do so in the face of an attack, uniess 
warranted by dire necessity, is consid- 
ered as good as inviting disaster. Under 
battle conditions it invariably has a 
demoralizing psychological effect upon 
troops. 

As has been stated before, the retire- 
ment from forward zones to a main line 
of defense has won more success in 
situations where the force attacked was 
forewarned of danger. Under these 
circumstances it was possible to conduct 
the movement unhindered by battle 
conditions and with the troops under 
good control. When such battle con- 
ditions do not exist, then the objection 
does not stand. But, as a matter of 
fact, the majority of cases did not have, 
or will not have in the future, any more 
than in the past (judging from measures 
of the recent war), sufficient notice of 
enemy intentions to thus carry out the 
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maneuver free from battle conditions. 
This being the case, the disadvantage 
is a vital one. 

The point will be still further brought 
out by considering some of the results 
of battle conditions upon men. This 
should be done because these conditions 
are what make up war, and under which 
all actions take place. Even with- 
drawals to main line positions, accom- 
plished with a good margin of time in 
regard to warning, are rarely entirely 
free from them. More frequently the 
maneuver is still in progress when the 
enemy action begins. In executing 
such a maneuver any number of things 
are likely to happen, which may be 
caused from any number of reasons, 
but in mearly all cases they can be 
traced back to the psychological influ- 
ence of a rearward movement, combined 
with battle conditions. 

Soldiers in battle are apt to do almost 
anything, but in the particular situation 
in question it is still more difficult to 
foretell what will happen. This is also 
applicable to the majority of officers, 
especially younger officers, who are the 
ones generally in direct contact with 
troops. 

A withdrawal is made either with the 
knowledge of everybody as to its pur- 
pose, or with that knowledge confined to 
a few. To assume the more favorable 
case, where both officers and men know 
that the withdrawal is in compliance 
with specified plans. Under battle con- 
ditions both officers and men are liable 
to get the idea that there is a real danger 
after all; that, if everything were as it 
should be, there wouldn’t have been 
any plans to move back in the first 
place; that perhaps it is a regular re- 
treat instead; that the enemy is stronger, 
and has gained ground to an alarming 
degree. They may over estimate the 


ability of the enemy and underestimate 
their own; they may doubt the wisdom 
of the order calling for a retirement to 
other positions, and lose confidence. 
Soldiers in such situations rapidly con- 
jure up all manner of suppositions as to 
the state of affairs. The average sol- 
dier cannot be expected to reason in such 
a position and cannot be expected to 
fully appreciate just what is going on in 
a tactical way. The main thing which 
strikes them is that they are going back, 
which is a thing generally done when all 
is not well with their side. Thus a 
panic is easy to start, and, what is very 
important—the offensive spirit of the 
men is sapped. A soldier, in fact any 
man, likes to fight back when attacked, 
and ordering a retirement instead of an 
advance or striking back, produces a 
question in their minds and makes 
fertile ground for false rumors. These 
rumors are the bane of the battlefield, 
whether good or bad. 

If battalions were composed of men 
with high grade mentality, capable of 
applying logic to such a situation, it 
would be different. To the person who 
draws up the plans, everything is logical 
and should work out thus and so. But 
men are not machines and do not act 
thus and so in accord with plans in 
battle. As is so often the case, a plan 
which should work out to perfection, as 
outlined on paper, does not meet with 
expectations when attempted on the 
field of battle with human beings for the 
instruments of execution. 

It is exceedingly difficult to check a 
retrograde movement once it is under 
way, no matter what its nature may be. 
Units become scattered, and some are 
lost. Liaison breaks down, orders go 
astray, or are misconstrued; troops 
appear at the wrong place. All of this 
may happen, through any number of 
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possible or probable conditions which 
arise and situations which develop 
during an action. If battle conditions 
may cause these things to occur when 
both officers and men are aware of the 
reason for the withdrawal, what, then, 
can be expected when the reason is not 
generally known? 

The greatest test comes when a mass 
of men, or even a small body of men, 
descend upon the main line of resistance. 
All the confusion, disorder, lack of 
control, false rumors, impressions, and 
possibly rout and panic, are spread 
through the troops of the main defense. 
It is a case where an otherwise correct 
maneuver, according to scheme, is 
likely to turn into a rout of a seriouS 
character, or at least into a trying sit- 
uation. This very thing happened 
many times in the recent war. 

It may be argued that a great deal of 
what has been mentioned is true for 
any battle or any maneuver. That is 
correct, but the point is that it is true to 
a much greater extent in a withdrawal 
and retreat than anywhere else, and that 
the mere act of moving from the for- 
ward zones to the rearward ones creates 
a situation in which these things are 
more possible, and, once produced, it 
fosters them. 

A withdrawal is like a small boy 
turning his back on a graveyard at night. 
The small boy may or may not have 
been told that there is nothing to fear 
from a graveyard. Nevertheless his 
footsteps quicken, and soon he is in a 
breathless dash to get away from the 
dreaded place and his unknown fright. 
As he runs his fears grow, and he runs 
the harder, until at a y safe 
distance off. The small boy is scared 
when he looks directly at the graveyard 
in the dark, but he could stand it pretty 
well so long as he faced it and whistled! 


So it is, more or less, with troops in a 
rearward maneuver. They are influ- 
enced by everything about them, and 
all but fools are honestly afraid. But 
they can subdue these feelings and ac- 
tually forget them in fighting back. 
No sooner are their backs turned upon 
the enemy, however, than they are the 
prey for all the worst influences, al- 
though they may have been told that 
the falling back is correct and all is well. 
Then it is when a panic is to be feared, 
which, once started, is rarely checked 
before serious consequences have re- 
sulted. 

A certain American regiment had 
orders to withdraw from its forward 
area to a prearranged main line of 
resistance in the event of an attack in 
force by the Germans. Unless other- 
wise informed, the front-line com- 
manders were the ones to decide whether 
or not the attack was one warranting 
a withdrawal. 

The Germans attacked this regiment 
suddenly and powerfully. By the time 
that the front-line commanders had 
realized it was a heavy attack, their fol- 
ward zone troops had repulsed one 
attack. Then, in their efforts to carry 
out orders to fall back upon the main 
line of defense of the regiment, men, 
detachments, and whole companies got 
loss, scattered, separated, and generally 
confused. A small percentage lost their 
heads entirely. Orders miscarried and 
were misunderstood. Excitement was 
rampant. The main line of resistance 
in several places became imbued with a 
spirit of panic and began to retreat. 
Only the opportune, intelligent, and 
quick action of one officer prevented the 
withdrawal, which was turning into a 
retreat, from developing into a general 
rout. 

The Germans, puzzled by what had 
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occurred, did not follow up their ad- 
vantage, thinking it a trick! Mean- 
while the flank of a neighboring regi- 
ment had been exposed. Eventually 
things were straightened out, and the 
regiment did excellent work. 

In another instance an American 
brigade was in line with French units. 
The Americans for the most part were 
in the second-line positions. Just before 
an enemy attack was initiated, the 
French front-line troops began filtering 
back. They told strange tales. When 
the attack actually broke, the French 
came back in numbers, wildly excited. 
The Americans began to get uneasy, but 
finally resolved to see it through, and 
managed to hold many of the French 
with them, both those coming from the 
forward zones and those in the second 
line with them. The second line was 
attacked by the Germans but never 
passed, and in all probability would 
never have been reached if the French 
had held their line, because it was dis- 
covered afterwards that several Ameri- 
can companies on the front line, com- 
pletely surrounded by the retreat of 
the French, had fought off the Germans 
until their ammunition gave out. 

The British and French, with all their 
experience in this maneuver, seem to 
have had more failures and mix-ups 
than successes. If you were sure of 
when, where, and how an enemy would 
attack, it would be different. You 
could then make your arrangements 
under conditions in which you knew 
what to expect of your men. 

The example of the German 7th Army 
is most noteworthy. Based upon the 
experience of this particular army, the 
German General Staff decided to aban- 
don the policy of withdrawing from 
forward zones in a defensive action. 


The western half of the Marne salient, 
in July, 1918, was occupied by the Ger- 
man 7th Army on a line between Cha- 
teau-Thierry and Soissons. Against the 
right flank of this army the Allies 
launched a heavy and sudden attack 
There had been no preliminary bom- 
bardment whatever, but there was an 
unusually intense barrage. There were 
many fast tanks and several picked 
divisions of shock troops (among which 
were the Ist and 2d U. S. Divisions). 
Th‘s assault completely surprised the 
Germans and threw them into great con- 
fusion. Several entire battalion staffs 
were captured, practically, at breakfast. 
The same fate befell other important 
staffs. Indeed, something went wrong 
the first day. This fact may be readily 
realized upon comparing the amount of 
prisoners and ground captured by the 
Allies on the initial day of the counter 
Offensive with the days during the 
balance of the fighting necessary to 
reduce the Marne pocket. 

The majority of the reasons why it 
happened can be found on the allied 
side. A great many reasons exist to 
account for why the Allies broke the 
German right flank and later cleared 
the salient. One of the reasons given 
by the German Staff for the success of 
the allied attack on the morning of the 
18th is the withdrawal from forward 
tones to a main line of resistance. 

Gen. Eric Von Ludendorff has con- 
siderable to say regarding the German 
and Allied offensives in July, 1918, in 
his book entitled, “‘My War Memories, 
1914-1918." Hestates that he couldn't 
understand why it was things went so 
badly on the 18th, especially as there 
had been warning received from French 
deserters telling of the probable attack, 
and disposition had been made to meet 





*Published in the United States under the title “Ludendorff’s Own Story.” 
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it. That was why the 9th Army was 
placed in the vicinity of Soissons. 
The general found the troops had ceased 
to believe in the possibility of an attack. 
Furthermore, not the slightest sign of 
allied activity had been observed on the 
front before the counter offensive was 
upon them. 

Ludendorff sent special officers around 

to look more studiously into the matter. 
From their reports and his own opinion 
the following conclusion was arrived 
at—‘‘From a tactical standpoint the 
forward zone system had not proved a 
success in these battles involving re- 
treats, for its evacuation too easily 
disorder in the main line of 
resistance immediately behind it. 
G. H. Q. suspended its instructions as 
regards the use of the forward zone on 
the front of the 7th and 18th Armies, 
and also for any future retirement.” 

The decision of the German General 
Staff is the most authoritative guide 
that the future commander of troops 


caused 


in the field has to follow in a war of 
another day, when called upon to decide 
whether or not to hold a forward zone 
in case of attack. Both affirmative and 
negative sides have good arguments, 
but the personal factor is against the 
policy of a withdrawal, as is shown by 
nearly every example that can be found. 

Keeping these examples in mind, as 
well as the verdict of the efficient, if not 
esteemed German G.H.Q., a commander 
will not be likely to resolve upon a with- 
drawal from his advance lines unless he 
is first quite sure of his enemy’s inten- 
tions and the probable hour of attack. 
More especially will the commander 
ponder over the advisability of retiring 
to a “main line of resistance” if he 
remembers the example of still another 
American regiment, which held its 
forward zones, although facing three 
directions, and in so doing was praised 
by General Pershing for having con- 
tributed one of the brightest pages in 
the military history of the United States. 


D 


General Liggett and The Infantry 
School 


I regard that school (The Infantry 
School) as one through which every 
infantry officer should go, and unless I 
am wrong, our next war will quickly 
indicate just what a wonderful thing 
such a school will prove for the basis of 
all fighting —H, Liggett. 





Popularizing the Regular Army 
Some Observations on Recent War Department Policy 


By F. S. Laurence 


by the War Department of en- 

deavoring to bring the Regular 
Army into closer touch with the people 
is an encouraging indication of the fact 
that at last the eyes of controlling 
authority at Washington have been 
turned in the direction where a solution 
is to be found of the problem of securing 
through legislative enactment and main- 
taining afterward, an adequate profes- 
sional military establishment under a 
democratic form of government. 

In offering the following suggestions 
the writer is sensible of the fact that 
the views of a former emergency officer, 
where reflecting in any way upon the 
adequacy of measures initiated by 
professional authority, may be dis- 
counted as amateur thought upon a 
highly complex professional problem. 
But as the existence and support of the 
Army in this country rest upon amateur 
thinking manifested in the public will 
through representative action, it may 
very well be that anything which 
approximates amateur reasoning can be 
accepted as qualified opinion. In that 
aspect of the writer’s qualification at- 
tention is invited to the following 
comments upon certain features of War 
Department policy. 

With the more fundamental experi- 
ment of vocational training for the en- 
listed man, the War Department has 
embarked upon various measures de- 
signed to stimulate popular interest in 
the Army, such as the traveling demon- 


Te policy recently inaugurated 


stration and recruiting party, the more 
frequent participation of bodies of troops 
in local celebrations, and the use of con- 
siderable printed advertising and poster 
matter. It is one of the strange features 
of all these efforts that, so far, no one in 
authority seems to have glimpsed the 
fact that the use of elements giving 
pleasurable sensation to the eye is one of 
the most potent forms of appeal that can 
be used in the art of advertising. 

Now there is nothing in the ap- 
pearance of a party sent out for demon- 
strating the attractiveness of the Army 
and procuring recruits, when dressed 
in O. D. shirts and slouchy campaign 
hats, that is a pleasurable sight in 
coloring or anything else from the 
standpoint of spectacular interest. The 
public after all is only a great child, and 
I, for one, freely confess never to have 
gotten over the pleasure and fascin- 
ation of beholding something bright and 
colorful, with a touch of sparkle, that 
appealed so in my childhood days. 
Maturity has only added to this the 
desire to see these presented in terms 
of harmonious relation and, granting 
something of the same development in 
the average person; there is nothing in 
the present uniform, or any uniform the 
Army has worn in recent years, that 
may be considered pleasurable to the 
eye, either in individual style or effect 
when seen in mass. Apart from the 
coloring, it is impossible, for instance, for 
troops to present asoldierly and inspiring 
appecrance in the campaign hat, especi- 
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ally when worn with the overcoat, whose 
belted back prevents any sightly adjust- 
ment of the web belt, the effect being 
the last degree of bunchy slouchiness. 
The effect without the overcoat is not 
much better, and without the blouse 
equally as bad. Returning to the old 
blue uniform for dress occasions will 
not help matters. Its general sugges- 
tion of a street car motorman’s costume, 
with the incongruous touches in the tan 
shoe and belt, were about the last word 
in tasteless, unmilitary getup. 

But if necessary economy prevents 
entirely reuniforming, it should be 
economically practicable to enrich the 
QO. D. with touches of some other color- 
ing in shoulder straps, collar and cuff 
patches, and the substitution of a brass 
button for the present lacquered con- 
traption which flakes off. Fromastudy 
of the component elements in natural 
coloring in landscape sketching, as well 
as from the demonstrated results in 
broken coloring in camouflage, it is not 
believed that an actual test with a body 
of troops in the field would disclose that 
the distribution of color over the service 
uniform in the way suggested would in- 
crease its visibility too much for combat 
purposes. On the contrary, the opinion 
is ventured that breaking up the solidity 
of coloring in a mass of men would be 
found to assist in this regard. 

Revision of the uniform alone, how- 
ever, will not suffice unless there is 
instituted a more appropriate observ- 
ance of occasion in the choice of cos- 
tume than often appears to be the rule 
in our Army. The campaign hat and 
O. D. shirt should have no place upon 
the streets of our cities in individual 
attire, and certainly not in parade other- 
wise than under the stress of war-time 
conditions. It is on a par with the bad 
taste of appearing in a social gathering 


in shirt sleeves, and the public will 
insensibly react to the conception of its 
“class” the Army betrays of itself in 
this particular. 

This factor in maintaining the prestige 
of its military establishment has been so 
well recognized by the British War 
Department that costume has been 
“played to the limit,”’ and well-designed, 
distinctive dress, with emblematic en- 
richment of commemorative  signifi- 
cance, has accompanied the most strict 
disciplinary enforcement of good social 
custom in the choice of dress for occa- 
sion, including the appearance of the 
individual on pass. So well esteemed 
is it, especially for its results in colonial 
possessions among subject races, that 
the matter of reuniforming the British 
regular for peace-time service is now 
receiving the most serious consideration 
of Parliament. The psychology of ap- 
pearance is a factor that cannot be too 
seriously estimated. From the stand- 
point of policy there is a world of wisdom 
in the remark attributed to Lord French 
in pre-war days when encountering upon 
the street a recruit with his coat un- 
buttoned: “My lad,” said Lord French, 
“do you own this town?” To the 
astonished ‘“‘No, sir,”’ French replied, 
“Well, button up your coat and carry 
yourself as if you do.” That is the 
answer, to be interpreted in terms of 
broad policy by our own War Depart- 
ment. 

Beginning, in the first place, with a 
uniform which will stimulate prideful 
interest in our Army from the appear- 
ance of the individual soldier on the 
streets, no opportunity should be lost 
to contribute to the impressiveness of 
his appearance when seen in mass on 
ceremonial occasions. The choice of 
dress should be appropriate, and every 
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accessory which can add to spectacular 
interest employed that is admissable 
under regulations. A notable instance 
of possibility was in the well-designed, 
handsomely artistic and colorful identi- 
fication banners borne by the units of 
the 77th Division in their homecoming 
parade in New York. Opportunities 
for extra decorative touches like this 
may lie only in great processions. If 
so, it is only the more reason why 
permanent uniform and equipment 
should be as rich as possible under pro- 
per military considerations. When ac- 
companied by strict disciplinary en- 
forcement of precision and smartness of 
drill the effect is bound to be immense 
with any public. “By George, aren’t 
they fine! Some class!’’ That is the 
popular comment to be sought. The 
appropriations will follow. 

The Army in other words must sell 
itself, in its display, just as any com- 
mercial product must sell through its 
intelligent display, and what it needs 
and has never had is a good salesmanager 
who can grasp the psychology of it— 
one might almost say, a good stage 
manager. There are a number of ways 
in which good business aptitude for 
exploitation in tasteful advertising 
measures of convincing appeal might be 
applied to this problem. It is one of 
successful business exploitation, funda- 
mentally the most vital one before the 
Army today, and requiring for its solu- 
tion the measures which will touch 
popular imagination. The matter of 
recruiting up to the probable author- 
ized strength calls for it. The young 
man it 's desired to reach for the new 
army is an imaginative animal with 
some romance in h’s make-up, and, if 
he is to be secured and is to carry back 
to civil life that memory which will 
induce other young men to “go and do 


likewise,” his eye must be attracted and 
his sentimental side gratified, before and 
after enlistment. In our straining after 
pure efficiency and what is “‘practical,” 
we have developed the maximum of 
what is unpractical in its wider bearing 
by discarding almost everything that 
will appeal to the sentimental interest 
of the public which controls the purse 
string, bringing both costume and 
ceremonial procedure down to the 
level of mud-colored commonplace. 
To sum up, advertising of the Army 
has been well begun in the choice of 
certain measures, but does not appear 
well informed in their carrying out, 
when measured from the angle of the 
fundamental public opinion which must 
be induced. The war is over, and pub- 
lic imagination has now to be reached 


‘without the aid of patriotic fervor to 


gild an unlovely presentation of the 
Army’s charms. Go to the stage and 
borrow some of its cosmetics. The 
countenance of the Army needs them 
to carry over the footlights to an 
apathetic public scrutiny. A step in 
the right direction has been taken in the 
adoption of distinctive divisional in- 
signia and emphasizing identity and 
historic tradition. Extend the idea by 
every practicable distinction of name 
and dress to the arm and even regiment. 
It would be well also if the use of Regu- 
lar Army bands could be extended in 
public concerts in the parks, and 
especially if battalion evening parade 
could be made a weekly feature in the 
parks from accessible posts. Who can 
measure the immense effect which the 
daily institution of “changing guard” at 
St. James, with its splendid show of 
brilliant uniform, music and formal 
ceremony, has had upon the British 
public’s pride in its military establish- 
ment? 
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It is not the purpose of this article to 
comment upon the vast field of possible 
publicity which exists in the pages of 
our magazines for presenting in popular 
form the exploits of individual Regular 
Army units and the still greater field 
which exists in the possible cooperation 
of the moving-picture theater.) This 
article deals only with the factor of 


appearances. The widest publicity 
effort which can be made will fail of 
appreciable return if the psychology of 
appearance is to be ignored or not 
effectively grasped at the outset in the 
fundamental detail of costuming our 
troops and staging their display in a 
manner # that will touch popular 
imagination. 


D 


Flying a Safe Pastime 

Flying is one of the safest pastimes 
in the world. Judge for yourself. 
When the United States was training 
men to fly in France it was found that 
one man lost his life for every 3,400 
flying hours spent aloft. If you count 
that the speed in flying is something 
like seventy miles an hour on the aver- 
age, it will be seen that only one life 
was lost for about 240,000 miles actu- 
ally flown. In other words, a man while 
learning to fly, not an experienced pilot, 
could fly about ten times around the 
world to every fatal accident. To put 
it another way, suppose a man drove 
an automobile one hour a day, every 
day in the year, for nearly ten years. 
The distance covered would be that 
flown for every life lost in flying. There 
are few, if any, pastimes so safe as 
flying. 








Employment and Training of a Scout Platoon 
By James B. Wharton 


N a patch of woods in France, ona 

| very rainy day in September, 1918, 
I was assigned to a scout platoon. 

The battalion had just been relieved 
from a sector on the Vesle River and 
was waiting, disorganized and ex- 
hausted, for trucks to take it to the 
rear. 

Casualties had been heavy during 
the past two months; but nineteen men 
of the original forty remained in the 
scout platoon. One battalion intelli- 
gence officer had been gassed and 
another wounded. Junior officers were 
scarce in the line companies, and I 
was called on by the major to leave my 
company and take the scout platoon, 
regardless of the fact that I knew 
absolutely nothing of the work. 

I took it, employed it to a greater or 
lesser extent and, when the war ended, 
trained it, which accounts for the in- 
version of the title of this article. 

For a week we lay in the Foret 
D’Argonne, about 3 kilometers behind 
the front, in position for immediate 
participation in the coming offensive. 
We didn’t know when we would be 
called upon to take over a sector on the 
line, and each night, as we crawled 
under our “pup” tents, wondered if 
that would be the night. 

As far as it was possible during the 
day, the scout platoon was given 
instruction in training and patrolling, 
observation, written reports, and other 
fundamentals, in addition to that which 
we were required to do, the posting of 


gas sentries, observers to give warning 
at the approach of hostile aircraft and 
the rendering of intelligence reports on 
all enemy activities. 

But under the circumstances the 
training was necessarily slight. A 
shelter-half bivouac, in the midst of 
rain-soaked woods, was not conducive 
to intensive training. 

On the night of the 25th of September 
we moved forward and were soon in 
action. During the entire fourteen 
days in which the battalion was engaged 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive the 
scout platoon did practically nothing a 
scout platoon is intended to do accord- 
ing to principles of training. 

To be sure, the platoon often acted 
as connecting files from front to rear, 
and did lateral and advance guard 
patrolling while on the move, estab- 
lished observation posts when sta- 
tionary, but for the most part the 
scouts functioned as carrying parties 
for rations and ammunition, as guides 
and general handy men about the 
battalion. Why? I think because we 
were all untrained as to the duties of 
a scout platoon, from the major down 
to the privates in the platoon. 

Upon being relieved from the Ar- 
gonne, after a few days’ rest we were 
moved to the St. Mihiel salient, there 
to take over a sector of the line. This 
was our first experience with stationary 
warfare, although not a trench sector 
as that expression was applied in the 
late war. After the St. Mihiel drive 
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had halted, a line had been established 
just behind the crest of a line of low 
hills facing the enemy, similarly estab- 
lished on a ridge about 1,000 kilometers 
distant. Foxholes and trenches, vary- 
ing from ankle deep to shoulder deep, 
formed our line running across the 
knobs and tops of hills, while the 
valleys and ravines were commanded 
by machine guns. The Boche con- 
trolled No Man’s Land, as he was not 
only firmly entrenched in a prepared 
position opposite but, halfway between 
the two lines, had a series of concrete 
dugouts and machine-gun emplacements 
at strategic points. 

Here the scout platoon was employed 
to a greater extent. 

Good observation posts were estab- 
lished. The rendering of intelligence 
and operation reports was carried out 
far better than had been done in the 
Meuse-Argonne drive. Brigade and 
regimental headquarters called for nu- 
merous sketches to show the position of 
our troops, machine guns, barbed wire, 
etc. In this latter qualification the 
scouts were practically untutored. 

* * - 

When the war ended we were moved 
to the rear and commenced a period of 
training. 

I disregarded the majority of the 
pamphlets, mostly from British sources, 
on the training and employment of 
scout platoons, and made up a schedule 
based upon what I had found to be 
necessary through actual experience in 
the type of warfare in which we had 
been engaged. 

No doubt much of the British system 
of training was good, but it was dis- 
tinctly adapted to trench warfare. 
Furthermore, much of it necessitated 
the using of special equipment and 
appliances, which might be available 


in trench stores but never would have 
been carried by American soldiers in 
warfare of movement, such as we had 
fought in during the summer and fall 
of 1918. By this I do not mean to 
criticize the British system, but merely 
to say that I did not think it adapted 
to the type of warfare which we had 
had and which we had to look forward 
to in the spring, should the war re- 
commence. 

I thought it best to put the scout 
platoon through a system of training 
which would qualify the men in those 
essentials demanded by the experience 
we had had and knowledge of which we 
had lacked. 

Our experience had been of but a few 
months’ duration, but nevertheless cer- 
tain facts had been impressed upon 
me, as: 

1. Inability to read maps, coordi- 
nates, French conventional signs, con- 
tours, etc. The lack of knowledge of 
coordinates was marked, not alone 
with members of the scout platoon, 
but with many company commanders 
and even higher officers; and anyone 
versed in military affairs knows this 
knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 

2. Inability to observe enemy activi- 
ties and make short, clear, concise, 
written reports on the same. 

3. Inability to make a quick, readable 
position sketch of troops, wire or other 
military features. 

4. Lack of understanding of the 
functions of a scout platoon, of coordi- 
nating its work with that of the line 
companies and with the entire plan of 
operations, and the value of intelligence 
and other reports. 

While the line companies were obliged 
to adhere rigidly to a system of training 
issued by regimental headquarters, the 
training of the battalion seout platoons 
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was left entirely with the intelligence 
officers. I took advantage of this to 
make up a schedule. In drawing it 
up, several facts had to be taken into 
consideration. 

1. It must be interesting to the men, 
for with the war over, home and civilian 
life in sight, drill was more a matter of 
keeping the men occupied than any- 
thing else. 

2. The necessity for stressing those 
qualifications which it was shown we 
had not possessed during active service. 

3. The general lack of equipment, 
such as a suitable place for inside work 
(an unlighted, unheated barn being the 
only place available), blackboards, draw- 
ing boards, etc. It would hardly be 


First WEEK 


going too far to say that we hadn't a 
suitable place for outdoor work, for it 
was winter, and the entire territory 
about us was covered with snow, ice or 
water all through the winter months. 
As outlined here, the schedule is 
made up for a two-weeks period, but 
might, I think, be extended 
months, taking up each ; 
thoroughly and advanced 
instruction. I reproduce it here with 
practically no change from its original 
form as drawn up in the winter of 1919 
in France. I trust that it may be of 
some help to officers and N. C. O.’s, 
not necessarily only 
of a scout platoon, 
commander. 


into 
subject more 


with more 


those in command 


but any platoon 





8-8 .30 8 .30-9 


9-10 


10-10 .30 10 .30-12 1.30-2.30 





Close order | 
drill and 
Manual | 
of Arms. 


Musketry 





New organ- 
ization of | 
platoon, 
section 
drill, 
whis tle | 
and arm | 


! . 

| Use of pris- 
matic 
compass. 


Making of stride 
scales 


sign als, 
firing line | 
practice. 





Map sketching—road and position sketches, location of points by intersection 





Close order 
drill and | 
Manual 
of Arms. 


Musketry 





| 
| 
| 
i 
} kite 





| New organ- 
ization of 
platoon 
sec t i on 
drill, 
whis tle 
and arm 
sign als, 
firing line 
practice. 


Observation, ad- 


vance guard 
formations, 
patrols and 
written ré 
ports 


Aeroplane 
panels. 


. | Map reading—French and U. S. conventional signs, coordinates, 
hachures, orientation, by resection and by compass. 





Map sketching—road and position sketches, location of points by intersect 





Inspection of arms and equipment. 
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Seconp Week 





10-10 .30 10 .30-12 





New  organiza- 
tion of pla- 
toon, section 
drill, whistle 
and arm sig- 
nals, firing line 
practice. 








| 
8 30-9 .30 | 9.30-10 


Use of pris- 
matic 
compass. 


Range cards 
(offensive and 
defensive). 


Study of 
aeroplane 
photos. 








| 





Tues. | Map sketching—road and position sketches, location of points by intersection. 
| 


—_| ——_— —— a —_——— 





| | 
Wed. | Close order | New  organiza- | 
drill and| tion of pla-| 
Manual toon, section | 
of Arms. drill, whistle | 
and arm sig- | 
nals, firing line | 
| practice. 


—————— — 


Landscape sketches 


Map reading—French and U. S. conventional signs, coordinates, contours, 
|  hachures, orientation, by resection and compass. 





Proper form for 
| intelligence re- 
| ports and field 
| orders, mark- 
| ing of sectors 
| om maps. 





Fri. Map sketching—road and position sketches, location of points by intersection. 








Sat. 


Inspection of arms and equipment. 


By way of explanation: 

Close order and manual of arms (% 
hour).—That this short period was 
sufficient to keep the scout platoon up 
to the standard of the rifle companies 
was proven by the fact that the scout 
platoon was as good as any platoon in 
the battalion at the mechanism of 
drill. 

Musketry (4% hour).—Nomenclature 
of the rifle, exercises for training in the 
handling of the piece, use of aiming 
point, mil scale, target designation, 
range finding, etc. 

New organization of platoon, section 
drill, whistle and arm signals, and firing 
line practice (1 hour).—Based upon 
“Infantry Drill Regulations (Provi- 
sional), A. E. F., Part 1, 1918.” 

Making of stride scales (1% hours). 








Map sketching (4 hours). 

Aeroplane panels (% hour).—The 
essential feature in this instruction lay 
in emphasizing the necessity for dis- 
playing a panel or marker of any sort 
that can be seen by an observer in the 
air who asks, ‘‘Where are you?” by 
dropping a three-star signal. It can be 
taken up in more detail by basing it 
upon instruction given in the A. E. F. 
schools for infantry cooperation with 
aeroplanes. 

Observation, advance guard formations, 
patrols, written reports (1% hours).— 
Observation exercises were conducted 
by going for a short hike and, on return, 
each man making a written report on 
all features he had seen out of the 
ordinary or of military importance. 
This provided a double training, of 
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not alone increasing powers of observa- 
tion but also of making clear, concise 
written reports. 

Advance guard formations and patrols 
need no explanation. 

Map reading (4 hours).—Various 
maps, most of them French maps of 
different scales, 1:80,000; 1:50,000; 
1:20,000; 1:10,000, were turned over 
to the men for their perusal. Conven- 
tional signs, contours, hachures, and 
the use of coordinates were explained, 
after which the men were quizzed and 
made to locate points by coordinates 
and to find points designated by co- 
ordinates. The use of coordinates was 
particularly stressed. Orientation by 
resection and by compass was practiced. 

Study of aeroplane photos (4% hour).— 
Aeroplane photos were passed around 
among the men and described, this 
more as a matter of general interest of 
the manner in which many maps were 
made and of how the higher officers 
were able to obtain accurate informa- 
tion of the ground. 

Range cards (offensive and defensive) 
(1% hours).—According to “‘ Manual of 
Musketry.” 

Landscape sketches (1 hour).—Given 


as a matter of general instruction in 
observation and drawing. 

Proper form for intelligence reports, 
field orders, and marking of sectors on 
maps (14% hours).—Intelligence reports 
as compiled and issued by division 
headquarters were shown and the men 
told that, inasmuch as the basis for 
these reports was what they themselves 
saw and recorded while on observation 
post, they should make their reports 
as nearly similar as possible. It was 
explained how the reports turned in 
by the observers were compiled at 
battalion headquarters, then these at 
regimental headquarters, these in turn 
at brigade, until they finally reached 
division. French military time, field 
orders and, from these, marking of 
sectors on maps, were explained. 

Saturday mornings were devoted to 
inspections and checking of equipment. 
In the afternoon, games were played— 
soccer, football, and baseball. 

May this work done by the forty-one 
of us in the scout platoon, during the 
last part of the war and up to the time 
of our discharges from the service, be 
of some value to those who have held 
to a military life! 


D 








Training a Citizen Army 
By Captain Elbridge Colby, Infantry, O. R. C.' 


HE military organization of this 
| country is undergoing a change 
in character, and the time has 
come when the new policies must be 
applied to new circumstances. There 
was a day when the Army was the field 
for adventure; now it is urged as an 
opportunity for education, the slogan 
“Join the Army and See the World” 
giving place to “Earn While You 
Learn.” Also, with such a large pro- 
portion of the youths of this country 
already made slightly familiar with 
the rudiments of military science 
through active service or through the 
S. A. T. C., the R. O. T. C., and the 
H. S. V. A., the uniform has lost some 
of its pristine lure. The wages now 
being paid labor in this country— 
deceptively alluring when one forgets 
the high cost of food, clothing, and 
lodging—lead young men into the 
trades and away from the - ranks. 
These circumstances have brought about 
the present situation which, in regard 
to the future of the Army, may be 
briefly analyzed as follows: 

1. Basic Training for All Citizens.— 
Since a very large standing army seems 
impracticable in America, the aim of 
the advocates of adequate preparedness 
for national defense should be to see 
that as many citizens as possible 
receive at some time in their lives 
thorough military training. 

2. Educational Adjuncts to the Regular 
Army.—Enlistments in the Regular 
Army are to be secured under the 
proper plea of educational advantages 


in the form of vocational training 
nationally subsidized in return for the 
performance of military duties. 

These two factors may be accepted 
as axioms. They are the fundamental 
elements at the bottom of the present 
theories in regard to national defense 
whether those theories are held by 
soldiers or by civilians, admitted by 
“militarists”’ or urged by pacifists. 

It shall be my purpose to show how 
building on these two axioms, we may 
fulfil the twofold requirements for 
national defense, which are a standing 
army sufficiently large for immediate 
emergencies, and a citizenry sufficiently 
grounded in the elements for rapid 
drafting, mobilization, and intensive 
training. 

Basic Training for all Citizens.—(a 
The usually regarded means for pro- 
viding basic training for all citizens are 
the military schools, the National 
Guard, and the military colleges. 

1. The military schools are so few in 
number and draw their personnel from 
such exceptional classes that it is 
unwise to generalize much about them 
There are private military academies 
for the sons of the rich—an incon- 
sequential factor. There are public 
high schools where military training 
is given, either optionally as in Min- 
nesota or according to law as in New 
York. 

2. The National Guard is likewise 
open to serious objections as a unit to 
be wholly depended upon for giving 
basic training to any consistent pro- 
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portion of the citizen population. Some 
states, some towns, support their units 
with far more than the assigned quota; 
some fall considerably short of theirs. 
The classes of people reached are like- 
wise various. The National Guard 
tends so much to be a social organiza- 
tion that, like any club, its recruits 
come mostly from folk congenial to 
one another. 

3. The military colleges where R. O. 
T. C. courses are given similarly fall 
short of meeting our demands in this 
respect: First, because only about 2 
per cent of our population can be 
reckoned on as college bred; second, 
because not all colleges give this train- 
ing. It is true that there has been a 
commendable increase in their numbers 
since 1917, even such privately en- 
dowed institutions as Columbia and 
Yale joining with the land-grant in- 
stitutions. But there are many and 
serious gaps. In the last analysis, 
principally on account of that significant 
figure, 2 per cent, we had best leave 
the military colleges out of the calcula- 
tion. They will provide many capable 
available reserve officers, of course, but 
hardly can be spoken of as providing 
‘basic training for all citizens.” 

No, the military schools, the National 
Guard, and the military colleges cannot 
be depended on to give this training— 
not through any fault of their own but 
really simply on account of their 
limited clientele. 

(6) Their clientele is limited, and 
in its limitations we find the solution 
of our problem. Leaving the National 
Guard out of consideration, we notice 
that military schools and military 
colleges are both educational institu- 
tions. Suppose we assume for a moment 
that they are all of high efficiency, 
and we shall then discover on our hands 


a group of well-educated persons with 
military training officer material—a 
large proportion of them, perhaps, 
already being commissioned in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. The people 
who are not getting the training, then 
—that is, in large proportions—are 
those who are not getting the education. 
The reasons they are not getting the 
education are twofold. This may ap- 
pear strange when we hear so often of 
people working their way through high 
schools and colleges and when the 
advantages of secondary and collegiate 
education seem to be universally ac- 
knowledged, but the fact remains. 
And it is a fact, because the youth 
of the country either cannot get an 
education at all or cannot get an educa- 
tion suited to them. The compelling 
force of these two reasons is universally 
acknowledged among educators. 

They cannot get an education at all 
on account of economic pressure. Edu- 
cation is compulsory, of course, in this 
great democracy, but the amount of 
compulsory education is fixed by law. 
As soon as school children pass the 
legal age limits for schooling, a large 
number leave and go to work. Eco- 
nomic pressure, either on the family or 
upon the individual, makes itself felt, 
and the boys of the poorer folk, even 
in a multitude of instances those of the 
great middle class, leave school and 
join the ranks of the laborers, the wage- 
earners, and the salariat. The number 
of pupils rapidly diminishes as we survey 
the schools and pass in our enumeration 
from those of the elementary to those 
of the secondary, from those of the 
secondary to those of the collegiate, 
and from those of the collegiate to 
those of the post-graduate” and pro- 
fessional grade. They must be earning, 
even at the expense of learning. 
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They cannot get an education suitable 
to their desires and their tempera- 
ments, because our entire system is 
built on a humanistic and liberal rather 
than on a practical and specialized 
basis. Their social and family back- 
grounds are, in a great majority of 
cases, not of such a nature as to lead 
them to appreciate the humanities and 
the liberal arts prescribed by college 
entrance examination boards and state- 
wide requirements for uniformity. The 
grade schools, and more particularly 
the secondary schools, have on this 
account become a great battleground 
for two opposing theories. Some hold 
that the students should be given 
what educational doctrine, usually a 
classical doctrine, thinks is best for 
them, even to logarithms for future 
painters, Latin for future cashiers or 
soap salesmen, and swimming tests 
for embryo lawyers. Others hold that 
students should be given what they 
want and have cluttered up the curricu- 
lum with bookkeeping, manual training, 
dress-making and kitchen economy 
which students seize upon with avidity 
either because they seem “‘interésting”’ 
or because they seem to be ‘“‘snap 
courses.”” But rigid differentiation be- 
tween college preparation and vocational 
training has not been made and en- 
forced. The theories are still in con- 
flict. The curriculum is still hetero- 
geneous, so that the students are 
likewise unsettled and their education 
is likewise heterogeneous. Because they 
cannot get what is really suitable in 
large amounts, many students, the 
majority in fact, leave “‘the halls of 
learning’ during the upper grades and 
the high school years and go elsewhere 
to learn their trades or to enter early 
their chosen occupations. The majority, 
then, leave the schools and miss what- 


ever slight chance they may have had 
to secure the basic military training 
which we so much desire they should 
have. 

(c) If the newly organized Regular 
Army can catch these persons at the 
time they leave school, it will be able 
to give a basic military training to the 
vast majority of our citizens. It solves 
the economic problem by permitting 
them to earn while they learn. It 
solves the problem of individual suita- 
bility which is not solved by the ordinary 
educational institutions, except among 
those youths desirous of a humanistic 
education. 

Educational Adjuncts to the Regular 
Army.—(a) The tremendous oppor- 
tunity of Secretary Baker’s new educa- 
tionally transformed Army in this re- 
spect is seen best by a comparison. 
There are many schools in this country 
where people can earn while they learn. 
There are ‘business colleges” with 
classes at night; there are automobile 
and tractor schools with classes at 
night; there are correspondence courses 
in salesmanship, draftsmanship, plumb- 
ing, paper-hanging, and even law: 
there are institutes with courses for 
bakers and telegraphers and stationary 
engineers, also at night. These schools 
are successful, so successful that they 
are self-supporting. They do not have 
to be endowed. They are private 
enterprises run by individuals inter- 
ested in matters of profits. And here 
is the comparison. The present army 
schools teach the same things as do 
these private enterprises. If the Army 
can supplant these schools, it can give 
the students the particular training 
they desire and also the basic military 
training which is desirable. 

(6) The first thing to be done in 
enabling the nation so to supplant 
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these schools through the Regular 
Army is a problem in adjustment. 
And the first thing to be adjusted is the 
age of enlistment. I shall not attempt 
to prescribe what should be the proper 
minimum age for enlistment. That 
matter should be carefully determined 
by a scrutiny of widely gathered facts 
and more inclusive statistics than are 
available to me. The age should be 
as near as possible to that at which 
the great majority of our youths leave 
school, and it should not be so low as 
to produce a physically incompetent 
army. Suffice to say that the minimum 
age for voluntary enlistment should 
coincide as closely as practicable with 
the maximum age for compulsory educa- 
tion. The military leaders and the 
educational leaders of the country 
should confer on this proposition and 
come to a definite conclusion. Then 
the entire system would work out 
somewhat as follows: James and John 
enter school together. They reach to- 
gether the age where compulsory school 
ends. John’s family is well off; that 
of James is feeling the pinch of the 
high cost of living. John continues in 
his home town school, even goes to the 
state university; gets either his human- 
istic or his vocational training in what 
is now the normal way for the fortunate 
2 per cent. James must support him- 
self, or even jtelp out his family. He 
enlists in the Army and takes what 
courses he needs, either humanistic or 
vocational, studying either history or 
motors. John may get into the R. O. 
T. C. and secures the basic military 
training in that way; James secures his 
basic military training in the Army. 
John represents the 2 per cent, James 
the 98 per cent. Together they will 
represent a 100 per cent trained citi- 


zenry; part educated by the city and 
the state, part by the nation. 

(c) The result of such a program 
wisely devised and wisely administered 
will be a complete transformation of 
the Army and of the American attitude 
toward the Army. The Army educates. 
The city educates, and no one calls a 
public school charity. The state edu- 
cates, and no one calls the state uni- 
versity charity. The privately endowed 
college educates, and no one calls 
Columbia or Yale a charitable institu- 
tion. The Army educates, and no 
one shall call the Army a charitable 
institution, for every member thereof 
will be “working his way through.” 
The Army itself will be transformed. 
It has already been somewhat trans- 
formed today, as a visit to Camp 
Funston or Camp Zachary Taylor 
will reveal. But the transformation 
will be more complete. Every army 
officer has been a student and a teacher, 
but now the spirit of study and the 
spirit of teaching will run through the 
whole organization. Men who are char- 
acteristically of the teaching tempera- 
ment will need to be secured, and with 
the present level of civilian teaching 
salaries it will not be difficult to secure 
them. The personnel can easily be 
obtained. The educators need not be 
confused with the tacticians and the 
strategists—they work side by side. 
But the greatest transformation of all 
has already taken place, a transforma- 
tion of theory underlying the Army as 
a whole. The Army used to be purely 
a fighting machine. Now it is a fighting 
machine plus an educational institu- 
tion. We only need to adjust the 
details so as to secure the personnel, 
teachers and students. We only need 
to manipulate the requirements for 
enlistment so as to catch the drifters 
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from the schools and give them the 
basic training which the military re- 
quires, the vocational and educational 
training which is the basis of their own 
desires and by which they shall be made 
into good citizens and intelligent, wage- 
earning men. A practical and universal 


application of this theory will result in 
a tremendous nationally organized edu- 
cation, Americanizing, training to trades 
and providing for the necessities of 
national defense at one and the same 
time. The United States is going to 
school. 
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War Words Cost $1,210,900 


The total cost to the War Depart- 
ment in words about the war, cable and 
radio, was 7,661,384 in code, which is 
“plain” about 38,306,920. The money 
cost was $1,210,900 and the period of 
transmission was between June, 1917, 
and January 31 of the present year. 

At the ordinary rate of dictation it 
would have required a conversation 
lasting 224 days, 24 hours to the day, 
to simply repeat the enormous record. 

Of the grand total of words, about 
30,000,000 went to and came from 
Europe. The business embracing this 
was principally that of Gen. Pershing 
and the service of supplies. Messages 
went and came from Siberia, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Canal Zone and Porto 
Rico, but each of these consumed only 
about 500,000 words. 








Marching Efficiency and Foot Sanitation 
By William Gerard, Podiatrist, N. G. Iowa 


HE subject matter presented 
Ts herewith covers a somewhat dis- 

regarded field, foot sanitation, 
its definition and application to the 
Army in particular. 

A Number 9 Foot Into a Number 7 
Shoe.—Years ago when shoe stores and 
stock shoes were an unknown quantity, 
when the shoemaker made shoes to fit 
the foot, only a small percentage of 
foot ailments was apparent. At this 
time, however, aforesaid conditions are 
exactly reversed. The feet are made to 
fit the shoes! 

Foot Fatigue a Condition, Not a 
Theory —Mankind today do not use 
their feet sufficiently to keep them prop- 
erly developed. Countless mechanical 
devices are taking the place of muscle 
power and have tended to render our 
organs of locomotion inactive and de- 
velop chronic foot fatigue, while fash- 
ion, style, neglect and ignorance of the 
subject matter have added considerably 
to transform us into a veritable nation 
of foot weaklings. 

Hard floors, cement walks and pave- 
ments presenting unyielding surface, 
change of mode of living, the advent 
of the automobile, etc., are factors with 
which nature is unable to contend in re- 
gard to foot disorders, while ever since 
the introduction of the stock shoe the 
foot has commonly become known as a 
seat of fatigue. 

Increase in Foot Defects.—Maj. J. T. 
Rugh, M. R. C., stated that out of 
50,000 enlisted men 28 per cent were 
affected with arch defects and 90 per 
cent with contracted heel cords. Sta- 
tistics of medical examining boards 


show that there were approximately 45 
per cent of rejections because of static 
foot disorders, a great many of which 
had to be assigned to development bat- 
talions. The police surgeon’s report of 
a large industrial city states that about 
60 per cent of the uniformed force 
doing patrol duty have contracted foot 
ailments during a period of from twelve 
to fifteen years. 

The annual report on educational 
hygiene of a middle western institu- 
tion indicates that of 395 students 95 
had pronated arches, 98 cases were 
ankle valgus, and 9 had both of these 
conditions. The increase in painful 
foot disorders is also demonstrated in 
the increase in the manufacture of so- 
called anotomic and orthopedic shoes, in 
the large sales of “commercial arch 
braces” and other alleged “cure-alls” 
for foot defects irrespective of their 
origin. 

Marching Efficiency.—Military sta- 
tistics show that many a battle has been 
lost through failure in the rapid move- 
ment of troops. Motor trucks trans- 
port relief divisions into the firing line, 
but quick shifting of units, long and 
strenuous marches yet have to be ac- 
complished on foot. It is evident that 
the rapid movement of troops is im- 
portant. Two and a half miles per 
hour is the usual rate of march, but 
there are forced marches over rough 
roads, steep hills, rocky and sandy ter- 
ritory, over snow and ice, through mud 
and dense woods and over other un- 
foreseen obstacles. 

Feet on Permanent Duty.—An army 
not only travels on its feet, but the 
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pedal extremities are constantly at 
work and under strain while drilling, 
bridge building, entrenching, doing 
guard and outpost duty, building rail- 
way tracks and iortifying positions. 

Maneuvers are training periods in va- 
rious formations familiarizing com- 
manders with the handling of men in 
tactical units under assumed actnalities. 
But what if each company has a squaé 
of “footsore” men. Each man with 
painful feet will tend to lower the rat- 
ing of his company during the supreme 
test of marching efficiency. 

Recruits from Farming Communi- 
ties —In Iowa, being a farming commu- 
nity, the majority of the recruits are 
enlisted from farming districts and are 
accustomed to soft and pliable soil. No 
matter how much their feet may have 
been abused previous to enlistment only 
minor foot ailments have been felt, as 
the soft ground renders only slight re- 
sistance to the structure of the foot, 
hence foot complaints among the farm- 
ing element are in the minority. 

But the marked change of mode of 
walking from pliable and nonresisting 
soil to hard pavements, hard roads, and 
weight-resisting surfaces, carrying the 
field pack, may be the means of devel- 
oping aforesaid minor ailments to a 
disabling extent, 

Horses’ Feet Have Attention.— 
Forty-five years ago the teeth were neg- 
lected in the very same way as the feet 
are abused today! Not so very long 
ago little attention was paid to the nose 
and throat forming the seat of focal 
infection, while today the feet have be- 
come the seat of foot fatigue! 

The horses’ feet have care—but how 
about our own? 

Foot fatigue spells poor work, poor 
pay, and eventually loss of employment. 
Foot fatigue is a danger signal! 


Unstable Equilibrium—The human 
foot is a mechanical structure, carry- 
ing the body in a proper equilibrium: 
yet if this mechanism is disturbed by 
displacement of even one single bone, 
we are confronted with the same task 
as the architect with the house with a 
faulty foundation. 

Nature wants us to keep our feet in 
an angle of adduction and inversion, 
but when we insist on walking or stand- 
ing in a manner objectionable to nature, 
toeing out for instance, or if we wear 
shoes which rob the foot of its func- 
tions, a condition of unstable equili- 
brium is established, a weakening of 
muscles, ligaments, tendons, etc., a 
functional upsetting or mechanical dis- 
turbance, a gradual pronation or fiat- 
tening of the arches or “arching power,” 
resulting in a weak foot, pronated 
arches, foot neuralgias of various de- 
grees and other forms of very painful 
static defects. 

Arches Are Shock Absorbers Pro- 
ducing Resilicncy—The foot arches 
are shock absorbers, breaking the jar 
whenever the foot touches the ground, 
but instead of using these arches judi- 
ciously, we have blindly followed style 
and toed out, using the inner border 
of the foot contrary to the principles 
of locomotion. 

As an illustration, we assume that a 
man’s weight is 150 pounds. This 
means that if he takes 5,000 steps a day 
that 5,000 times 150 pounds of weight 
is “hammered” into the non-resisting 
ground, there being registered 450,000 
hard blows, and equal energy wasted! 

Slaves to “Commercial Arch 
Braces.”—In order to overcome cer- 
tain painful foot ailments, we have 
been educated to look for alleged relief 
at shoe stores and purchase arch sup- 
ports and pattern type devices promis- 
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cuously predisposing, in many cases, to 
muscular atrophy, whereas the foot re- 
quires freedom of action in locomo- 
tion and no fixation. 

Causative Factors of Foot Disorders. 
—The causative factors of foot ail- 
ments present various aspects for con- 
sideration : 

Four principal groups— 

1. Dermatological (skin). 
2. Static. 

3. Infectious. 

4. Traumatic. 

The causes of static foot defects 

ate 

. Improper posture and weight 
bearing. 

. Ill-fitting shoes. 

. Acquired by occupation. 

. Excessive use of muscles. 

. Lack of muscular develop- 
ment. 

. Long confinement due to ill- 
ness. 

. Rapid increase in body weight. 

. Promiscuous wearing of ill- 
fitting arch supports.” 

The “Tripodal Balance”’—Proper 
Weight Distribution —The prime factor 
in the treatment of static foot disorders 
is restoration of weight-bearing to such 
areas where weight-bearing naturally 
belongs, the tripodal balance; - which 
means equal weight distribution on the 
heel and the ball of the foot, big toe 
and fifth toe. Unhygienic foot gear, 
tight and short shoes especially, have 
been the principal cause of distortion 
of bone structure of the lower extremi- 
ties, of the pelvis and vertebre. 

Ill-fitting shoes interfere with the 
free play of the articulation of the in- 
step and with the alternating oscillation 
of the flexor, extensor, adductor and 
abductor muscles. Locomotion in im- 
proper heels is abnormal as the leg is 


being held in a position of abnormal 
flexion carried by action of the thigh, 
while the muscles stay contracted and 
the knee is held in a subnormal attitude. 

Shoe Fitting—Properly fitted shoes 
are the first essentials in preventing or 
correcting undue foot strain or static 
disorders. A normal foot requires a 
normal shoe, and an abnormal foot re- 
quires an abnormal shoe or a shoe 
“made to measure” by a competent 
shoemaker or a shoe altered along cer- 
tain specifications tending to restore 
weight-bearing where nature intended it 
to be. The shoe for field service should 
embrace the following features: Strong 
leather, sole not less than one-half inch 
thick. Flexible shank, length of shoe 
one inch from big toe, allowing exten- 
sion of foot, expension of anterior arch, 
and extension and flexion of toes, 
which are “grippers.” Joint of big 
toe should come in line with spade of 
shoe. There should be sufficient room 
for and above the big toe, while the 
waist of the shoe should fit snugly. The 
heel, acting as pivot and controlling 
the conduct of the foot and its weight- 
bearing must be kept in a plane of 
gravity, as it receives most of the 
weight and is the largest and strongest 
bone in the foot. The higher the heel 
the more strair is thrown upon the 
ankle, calf and thigh muscles, impair- 
ing the balancing power. 

Socks—Gray or white, of cashmere 
or wool, fitted long enough to allow for 
shrinkage after laundering. Protruding 
patches in mended socks cause blisters. 
Wool socks preferred because of their 
absorbing capacity. Tight garters, 
harmful, and should be discarded, as 
they interfere materially with the blood 
circulation. Use rust-proof safety pins, 
attaching socks to breeches or under- 
wear. 
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Preparation of Shoes for Duty.— 
Shoes should be examined after each 
march for rough surfaces on the insoles, 
for wrinkles in the lining, for loose or 
run-down heels, for protruding nails, 
sand or gravel. Shoes should be kept 
free from dust and dirt, leather should 
be kept pliable, making marching easier, 
retaining elasticity of the leather and 
rendering them more serviceable. Wet 
shoes should be dried on a stretcher or 
on some device easily made of a piece 
of board, and then hung up. 

Preparation of Feet for Duty.— 
Cleanliness is most important. The feet 
should be bathed every night with good 
soap and water, then massaged with 
mutton tallow. Moderate perspiration 
is healthy, but excessive sweating ab- 
normal. 

1. The following treatment for exces- 
sive perspiration of feet is recom- 
mended : 

K Alcoholis 95 
Formalini 5 

Sig. “Externally, apply on affected 
area lightly.” 

Then follow with— 

R Acidi salycilici Grs. 10 
Acidi_borici Oe. se 
Lycopodii oz. 1 
“Externally, Dusting powder.” 

2. The following treatment will im- 
prove abnormal circulation: 

Alternating foot baths, five minutes 
in hot, then one minute in cold water. 
Repeat five times. 

Spring on ball of feet. Accelerated 
circulation secured by increased action 
of ankle and calf muscles. 

Accelerated circulation obtained by 
pressure on nerves, affecting blood 
supply of feet and by pumping action 
of the large blood vessels under the 
knee, 


Sig. 


3. In cases of foot defects the sur- 
geon should be consulted immediately 
and proper corrective foot exercises 
given. The following exercises have 
been found beneficial. 

Position: Standing, feet parallel and 
6 inches apart. 

Exercise: Rise on toes, then pres: 
out heels. 

Position: As above; 

Exercise: Raise inner border of fee: 
and throw weight backward, keeping 
heels turned out. 

Position: As above; 

Exercise: Rise on toes, then walk 
forward and backward, keeping hee 
turned out. 

Position: As above, but place sam: 
on depression, toes over edge; 

Exercise: Bend toes down as far as 
possible; assist with the hands if ne 
essary. 

Position: Standing, extend one leg 
at an angle of about 25 degrees; 

Exercise: Rotate the projected foo 

Above exercises should be repeated 
from twenty to thirty times. 

Military Standards of Foot Hygien 
im Industrial Army.—Scientific foot 
care has opened a new phase of the heal 
ing art, tending materially to increase 
military efficiency. Foot sanitation is 
of tactical, economic and industria! 
value. Every man should therefore 
familiarize himself with the fundamen 
tal principles of foot hygiene so that 
military standards of foot care co 
tinue to prevail in the industrial Arm 

REMEMBER: Horses’ feet have atten 

tion! How about your own? 

Flat feet are like flat tires! 

Poor feet mean poor work and poo: 

pay! 

Think of your feet, their use and 

abuse ! 





Conserving the Bedding Allowance 
By Captain Richard M. Wighthman, 6th Infantry 


HE remount bulletins published 
E from time to time from the Of- 

fice of the Chief of Remount 
Service are serving to arouse a new 
interest in the breeding and care of 
the army riding and draft animals 
among infantrymen as well as among 
cavalrymen. It is especially true of the 
units of the Fifth Division at Camp 
Gordon. In the Supply Company of 
the 6th Infantry at this camp attention 
has been given of late to a practical 
comparison between some of the old 
methods of stable management estab- 
lished by long custom only, and the new 
ones developed by the recent war serv- 
ice or taken from the latest publica- 
tions on the subject. The service dur- 
ing the past twelve months has been 
peculiarly adapted to such experimenta- 
tion. The remount bulletins have been 
fruitful of ideas for this work, and it 
is to be hoped that they will be con- 
tinued in the future. 

In Bulletin Number 18, dated March 
15, 1920, there appeared an article on 
the conservation and use of the straw 
issued as bedding for public animals, 
by Col. Stanley Koch, Q. M. C. In 
this article it was suggested that the 
straw used as bedding for animals 
might be left in the stalls to accumu- 
late, only the soiled straw being re- 
moved each day at stable call. Of 
course in all well-managed stables the 
manure and soiled bedding are removed 
daily. However, in most stables some 
of the unsoiled straw is kept in the 
stall from day to day and added to the 
allowance of new straw. In nearly 


every the straw which remains 
after removing the manure is raked or 
forked out of its place and piled under 
the manger or, in a few cases, off to 
one side. 


case 


The article referred to suggests that 


in order to avoid loss of straw incident 
to moving it around by rake or pitch 
fork it might be left on the floor in 
place and only droppings and soiled 
straw lifted out with a fork. Straw for 
the next evening’s bedding might then 
be used in filling the holes made by re- 
moval of the manure and for spreading 
over the surface, so that eventually a 
mat would be formed. 

To quote the exact words of Colonel 
Koch’s article: 


During the day the bedding can be 
permitted to remain in the stall or put 
on racks to dry. The besi practice is 
to leave it in the stall, adding each day 
clean bedding to replace that soiled, so 
that in a short time a regular mat will 
be formed. Italian cavalry regiments 
permit the bedding to accumulate dur- 
ing the entire year, the stalls being com- 
pletely cleaned out only once each 
spring. Their beds are probably a foot 
or more thick, and as far as could be 
observed, there was not a trace of am- 
monia smell. . . . It is understood that 
the principle of allowing the bedding to 
accumulate a'! winter was tried out in 
the 11th Cavairy with very satisfactory 
results. 


It may be noted that the article did 
not say in so many words that the straw 
left over from day to day should re- 
main in place and not be moved or 
turned over, yet how could a “regular 
mat” be formed unless it was left there 
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undisturbed? A mat could not be 
formed if the unsoiled straw accumu- 
lating in the stalls were churned about 
or sifted each day. To form a mat of 
this straw it must be allowed to remain 
on the floor of the stall compressed by 
the weight of the animal at night, any 
fresh straw added during the day be- 
ing simply spread over the surface. 

The idea of leaving straw always 
spread over the floor of the stall was 
a new one in our stables, so it was de- 
cided to try it as an experiment for our 
own benefit and satisfaction. We have 
forty-three animals on hand and just 
enough men to take care of them. We 
had tried the only other ways of keep- 
ing the stables, namely, to rake the un- 
soiled straw into a pile and place it 
either under the manger ‘or on one side 
of the stall. As to putting it under the 
manger, we found that the ammonia 
fumes arising under the animal’s nose 
at noonday feed could not be entirely 
prevented, however carefully the straw 
was sifted. On the other hand, when 
placed to one side of the stall the ani- 
mals spread it in their shifting around 
the stall while eating their hay. More- 
over, it was an obstacle to the teamsters 
in passing around the animals when 
putting on or removing harness. The 
stables were all open end and the straw, 
if piled too near the opening, was 
kicked out into the gutter during the 
day. This presented a very untidy ap- 
pearance. 

As was customary in inaugurating a 
new schedule of work, all the attend- 
ants at the corral were assembled and 
ii was explained to them that we were 
to start a new method in stable arrange- 
ment, that in the future the straw on 
the floor of the stalls was not to be 
disturbed at stable call in the morning 





except to remove the droppings and 
soiled straw with a pitch fork. The 
clean straw issued for bedding each day 
was to be spread over that left down 
and put into any holes made in the bed 
by the removal of soiled portions. The 
idea, it was explained, was to eventually 
accumulate in each stall a mat of uni- 
form thickness for the greater comfort 
of the animals and to invite them to lie 
down and rest their legs more than 
they were doing, especially in the day 
time. 

The plan was put into execution 
about March 23, 1920. Thereafter 
daily inspections of the stables were 
made to note and record the condition 
of the stalls and to observe the effect 
on the animals. On the third, fourth 
and fifth days it was observed that 
from three to seven or eight animals 
were lying down at noon after finish- 
ing their feed. This continued to the 
end of the second week, when an odor 
of ammonia, stronger than usual, was 
observed. At that time also the record 
showed that there were fewer animals 
taking rest by lying down at noon than 
at first. Moreover, the horses in the 
box stalls, when not eating, stood most 
of the time with their heads out through 
the doorway. (The doors to the box 
stalls were cut into two parts so that 
the top part could be opened to allow 
the animal to look out over the lower 
half.) There had been several rains 
accompanied by winds during the period 
just passed, so that the excessive forma- 
tion of ammonia was attributed to the 
wet straw caused by rain water blow- 
ing in through the open ends of the 
stalls. This could not have been true, 
however, of the box stalls, as they were 
closed to the weather. Nevertheless, 
the box stalls smelled of ammonia. 
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In order to give the experiment a fair 
trial under more favorable conditions 
all the stalls were cleaned out, aired 
and sprinkled with crude oil. Then 
after two bright, sunny days, about the 
middle of April, the scheme was started 
anew. The first two weeks were nearly 
repetitions of the first trial except that 
the ammonia odor was less marked. To 
carry the experiment to a conclusion 
this time we continued to leave the un- 
soiled bedding lying in the stalls from 
day to day. It was hard to keep the 
ambitious and conscientious attendants 
from throwing out too much good straw 
at “stables” in the morning. Other, lazier 
and less interested in the welfare of 
their animals, were careless and failed 
to move enough of the soiled straw each 
morning, sometimes trying to simply 
cover the bed with a layer of fresh 
straw before the stables were inspected. 

After three weeks most of the beds 
were about three-quarters of a foot 
thick and looked very well to the casual 
observer, but the straw 3 or 4 inches 
down was wet and the ammonia odor 
remained, although it did not increase. 
After a month the wet under-straw 
darkened in color and showed a mouldy 
appearance. The camp veterinary in- 
spector complained at this time that the 
conditions were not as sanitary as they 
should be. The weather was compara- 
tively dry, and as the stalls were open 
to the air the ammonia odor did not 
get so strong as to be dangerous to the 
health of the animals. For this reason 
it was deemed advisable to continue 
the experiment. It did not so far ap- 
pear to be conducive of any permanent 
injury to the animals. 

At the end of six weeks the mould 
was seen to be increasing and extend- 
ing upwards through the bedding. At 


this point two of the stable attendants 
cleaned out their stalls and rebedded 
anew on their own initiative in the 
interest of their animals. This ex- 
plained what at first seemed a strange 
condition, as two stalls were found to 
be fresher than the rest. Thrush be- 
gan to increase among the stock, and 
the veterinarian blamed it on the method 
of bedding. Gnats and other small in- 
sects appeared around the stalls, and 
the complaints of the 

against sanitation became 
sistent. 


veterinarian 
more in- 
His protestations culminated 


in the following written report : 


OFFICE OF THE DIVISION VETERINARIAN 
FIFTH DIVISION 
Camp Gorpon, Ga., 
June 21, 1920. 

From: The Division Veterinarian, 5th 

Division. 
To: The Camp Executive 

Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Subject: Sanitary Condition of Stables. 

1. The stables of the 6th Infantry 
Supply Company are not being kept in 
a sanitary condition. The old soiled 
bedding is not removed and dry bedding 
is placed on top of it, preventing the 
stables from properly drying out and 
airing. This condition makes a breed- 
ing place for flies and maggots. 

(Signed) Tuomas E. Carrot, 

lst Lieut., V. C. 

At the end of the second month few 
worms or maggots were discovered in 
the wet straw underneath the bedding. 
The experiment was then given up, and 
the stables were cleaned of all straw. 
The mud floors of the stalls were 
scraped of all soft or soiled surface 
and everywhere sprinkled with 
dered lime. 


Officer, 


pow- 


The plan now being carried out in 
these stables is to clear the stalls each 
morning of all bedding, the unsoiled 
portion in clear weather being piled in 
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the open outside of each stall during 
the day. This gives the straw a chance 
to dry out and air in the sun. In 
doubtful or rainy weather the straw is 
put in piles on either side of the stalls, 
to allow the air to reach the wet floor 
every day. It is the urine, according 
to this experiment, which renders im- 
practical the method given in the ar- 
ticle in the Remount Bulletin mentioned 
above. It will always soak through 
the bedding, and, soaking through, it 
spreads out on the floor beneath, soiling 
a comparatively large area of straw 
next to the floor. Since this wet straw 


is covered by the bedding above it no 
drying by evaporation takes place. It 
decays and becomes offensive to horse 
as well as to man. 

It is possible that the climatic con- 
ditions and the kind of floor in the 
stalls have some effect on the decay of 


straw bedding, but this experiment, 
taking place here in the State of Geor- 
gia during the balmiest of spring 
weather, was as near an average cas: 
as could be had in the United States 
The temperature, rainfall, and altitude 
are such as might be expected at an) 
of the military camps in this countr) 
and the porous, sandy soil here is mor 
favorable to the keeping of dry bed 
ding than in many parts of the coun 
try. If the experiment were carried 
out here in winter, the season during 
which the 11th Cavalry is said to hay 
tried it, the insects, flies, and some of 
the ammonia might be eliminated, but 
the wet straw underneath the surfacx 
of the bedding could not be avoided 
and would alone be a condition to war- 
rant a change to some other method o! 
disposing of the bedding during 
daytime. 


D 


A Powerful Lesson 

The New York bomb disaster teaches 
a powerful lesson. So long as the radi- 
cals, either of the parlor or sewer va- 
riety, are permitted to preach theories 
that are inimical to the American Gov- 
ernment, to foment class hatreds and 
inflame the minds of irresponsible peo- 
ple, just so long will the danger of 
such calamities exist. Loose talk of 
that variety is not free speech. It is 
un-American outrage of free speech and 
akin to treason. 
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The following extracts are taken from a memorandum issued at the School of 
the Line which gives an explanation of the course. 
They will be found most interesting to the officer who contemplates attending 


the School of the Line in the near future. 


1. The following instructions, ex- 
planations and suggestions are issued 
for the guidance of all concerned. They 
are intended to orient the instructors 
and the student body as to the policy to 
be followed in the School and to secure 


uniformity of doctrine and teachings. 


UNIFORM TACTICAL DOCTRINES 


2. The tactical doctrine imparted in 
this School is the American Doctrine 
as illustrated by our own teachings and 
experiences. Therefore, there is no 
need to quote, as authority for our 
teachings, French, British or other 
foreign manuals and pamphlets. While 
there is no objection to utilizing inci- 
dents of the British, French, etc., cam- 
paigns as examples, the conclusions de- 
duced therefrom must be along the 
tactical doctrine taught at the School 
of the Line. 

With the foregoing in mind, in- 
structors will confer frequently with the 
Director of the School and other in- 
structors on the School Staff. Instruc- 
tors will be grouped for the purpose of 
mutual assistance and coordination of 
tactical doctrines. Prior to the delivery 
of a lecture or a conference or the sub- 
mission of the problem and its solution, 
one of the companion instructors of a 
group will review the other instructors’ 
work. Where differences of opinion 
cannot be reconciled, the point or 
principle in question will be presented 
to the Director of the School for de- 
cision. (See Par. 8 on handling 
problems. ) 


TACTICAL POLICIES 


3. From the viewpoint of tactical and 


staff principles and doctrines, the 
previous training of the students at this 
School has not been uniform Some 
have had the A. E. F. training, others 
have been associated with French or 
British instructors, and others, due to 
the exigencies of the service, have had 
little tactical training. Due to a lack of 
broad military training, there will prob- 
ably be a general tendency to base opin- 
ions and conclusions on the experience 


gained in the World War. 


Such a ten- 


dency is to be avoided as there are 
many features of that war which are 
peculiar to special situations in that war 
and which have no broad application. 
In connection with the foregoing the 
following policies are announced and all 
instructors will be guided thereby: 


(a) No classification of warfare. 
The terminology “open,” “position,” 
“stabilized,” and “trench” warfare will 
not be employed. There is no tactical 
distinction warranting such a classifica- 
tion of warfare. The same tactical 
principles apply to all of these so-called 
classes of warfare. The difference 
exists only in the utilization of new 
weapons which have forced the adop- 
tion of new methods and new ways of 
applying the same tactical principles. In 
the final analysis, the terminology given 
above simply indicates different situa- 
tions, and not distinct and special classes 
of warfare. Therefore, insofar as 
tactical principles, tactical command and 
tactical communications are concerned, 
there will be no such class distinction 
as “open,” “position,” etc., warfare. 

(b) While some situations represent- 
ing the peculiarities of the so-called 
stabilized and trench warfare are de- 
sirable, the main part of the course will 
be based on open and position warfare 
situations. The inculcation of the of- 
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fensive spirit, which must be the pri- 
mary object of the course, is best 
obtained by the study of open warfare 
offensive situations. 

(c) At the same time, the policy an- 
nounced in the preceding subparagraphs 
must not lead to neglect of the new wea- 
pons and the development of new 
methods. This refers especially to the 
infantry weapons, such as the tank, the 
37 mm., the automatic rifle and the ma- 
chine gun and the infantry lines of in- 
formation, to the air service, the chemi- 
cal warfare service and the class and 
kind of artillery fire employed in both 
open warfare and stabilized situations. 

(d) Experience in the World War 
has demonstrated the soundness and 
practicability of the Leavenworth 
methods and the tactical principals here- 
tofore taught at these Schools. The 
policy of this School will continue as 
heretofore, the only change necessary is 
that incident to the new weapons and 
the new organization corresponding 
thereto. 

(e) In furtherance of the decision to 
follow an American doctrine, the use 
of the terminology “liaison” is pro- 
hibited. Our text-books and customs 
have expressions which aptly cover the 
same thing. Instead of “liaison” the 
following terminology will be employed : 

(1) For all means of communica- 
tion: “Lines of information.” 

(2) For all soldiers or bodies of 
troops employed to maintain contact 
or to cover gaps between two bodies 
of troops: “Connecting files” or “con- 
necting groups.” “Connecting files” 
will be used in the case of two or 
more soldiers employed to maintain 
contact between bodies on the march. 
“Connecting groups” will be used for 
any force employed on the battlefield 
for the above purpose. 

(3) Officers or soldiers sent by one 
organization to another to keep com- 
manders informed of the situation, or 
to insure tactical teamplay, etc., are 
designated “information officer” or 
“information agent,” respectively. 

(4) The abbreviations and the 
method of expressing the hour as 


given in the pamphlet “Combat 
Orders—School of the Line” will be 
followed. 


MAPS AND SCALES 


4. For the school year 1920-21 the 
following maps are available for general 
use: 

Gettysburg 1-inch, 3-inch, 12-inch. 

Leavenworth l-inch, 3-inch, 12-inch. 

Map problems, terrain exercises, etc., 
will be solved on the above maps. The 
following additional data will be placed 
on each map: 

A scale of meters and kilometers. 

Coordinates based on 1,000-yard 

squares. 

Unless specifically stated to the con- 
trary in the problem, the scale of miles, 
yards and feet prescribed in Par. 34, 
F. S. R., will be employed. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF COURSE 


5. The course prepared for the Schoo! 
of the Line covers the following: 


(a) Tactics: The infantry and cav- 
alry division alone and as a part of 
a larger command, and the troop leading 
of units of and within the division ; the 
army corps, sufficient to show the rela- 
tions between adjacent divisions, pas- 
sage of divisions, counter-battery, air 
service, supply, including ammunition, 
evacuation, and road control; the army, 
limited to a general view of the func- 
tioning and supply of a division as a 
part of an army, both as a reserve and 
as a front line division. 

(b) Staff Duties: Limited to those 
included in a division, with a general 
view of the army corps, army and com- 
munications zone. 

(c) In addition to the foregoing, the 
following kindred subjects are included: 

Military Organization. 
Combat Orders. 

Military History. 

Principles of Strategy. 

Map Reading and Sketching. 
Field Fortifications. 

Methods of Training. 
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Laws of War. 

Care of Troops. 

Psychology and Leadership. 

Care of Animals and Transpor- 
tation, and Equitation. 


SUCCINCT STATEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
OF THE LINE COURSE 


6. Primarily the course is based on: 
first, organization; second, tactics, 
technique and capabilities of the dif- 
ferent arms, separate and in combina- 
tion ; third, tactical principles, decisions, 
plans and orders and their application ; 
fourth, supply principles and their ap- 
plication to the division; fifth, the 
duties and functions of the commander 
and the staff of a division; sixth, details 
of troop leading within the division. 

The basic unit for instruction is the 


Conferences 








. Military Organization... . 
. Tactics and Technique of Sep- 


3. General Tactical Functions of 
Larger Units. 
. Combat Onders.. ietievees 
- Tactical Principles and Deci- 





. Discussion of Problems... 
. Solution of Problems... . 


. Principles of Strategy . . 

. Military History 

. Field Engineering 

. Care of Troops 

. Care of Animals and Trans- | 


. Military Intelligence. . 
. Duties of Division Command- | 


Lectur 


division. However, in the troop leading 
course smaller units are handled, but 
always as part of a division. In that 
part of the course designated “Tactical 
Principles and Decisions” the division is 
always employed as the basic unit. 

Terrain exercises, that is, problems on 
the ground, are utilized to the greatest 
possible extent. In determi the 
student’s standing, that is, marking 
value, the greatest weight is given to 
solution of problems on the ground. 

In the supply course, all phases of 
division supply are taught. 


ning 


SUCCINCT STATEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


OF THE LINE COURSE 


7. (a) The following is a summary 
of the School of the Line course: 














Equitation: 60 exercises from November to April, inclusive: 


*Included in map maneuv: 
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The foregoing subjects may be 
Basic Subjects Developmert Subject 
Military Organization Cc 
Tactics and Technic of Separate | Pri 
Arms 
General Tactical Functior f 


Larger Units 


Tactical Principles and D : 
Logistics I 
Duties of Division Comma nd! 
Staff. 
Troop Leading E 
Field Engineering 
Pr 
M 
(b) Military Organization Che ob- 


ject of this course is to acquaint the stu 
dent with the basic principles of organ- 
ization and the organization of all com- 
bat arms and staffs,the division,thecorps, 
the Army and the theater of operations. 

The organization used at this school 
is set forth in tables of organizations 
issued by the School. 

For purposes of instruction the 
fantry division may be reenforced by air 


in- 


service units, cavalry, chemical 
fare troops and trains, 
general policy in re! 
will be to attach fri 


war 
tanks, etc. Th 
tion to the cavalry 


ym two troop 


squadron to each infantry division 
operating alone. Special situations may 
warrant the attachment of larger 


cavalry forces as well as additional 
special units. 

(c) 
arate Arms. 


Tactics and Technic of Sep- 
-The object of this course 
is to review briefly what is taught at the 
Special Service Schools. The desire is to 
give the student a sound and basic tac- 
tical ground work in each arm and serv- 
ice before he considers them in com- 
bination. The subject matter is generally 
covered in the various drill regulations 
and pamphlets issued by the School. 
(d) General Tactical Functions of 


Larger Units—The object of this 


grouped as follows: 





5 Special Subjects Reviews 
| 
Tr . | Map Problems 
f A s and/ Tactical Rides 


| 
| Terrain Exercises 


nstrations 


rse is to acquaint the student with 
the relation between the various arms 
and services and how they are combined 


one smooth running machine. The 
interior organization, the relation be- 
tween infantry and artillery and how 
they are combined for action, etc., is 
red. The composition and relation 
of army corps and army troops to the 
division and the questions of supply and 
traffic control are discussed. Text-book : 
General Tactical Functions of Large 
Units, School of the Line, 1920. 
(e) Combat Orders.—The pamphlet 
»mbat Orders—School of the Line, 
1920, is used as a text and reference 
book. The contents of this pamphlet 
takes the place of that portion of the 
existing F.S.R.,insofaras this School 
is concerned. The only abreviations 
and authorized at this 
School are included in this pamphlet. 
This course includes several practical 
exercises in verbal and dictated orders. 
(f) Tactical Principles and Dect- 
sions.—This course is covered in Tac- 
tical Principles and Decisions—School 
of the Line, 1920. The object of this 
course is to teach the various tactical 
principles of war, and, also, the habit of 
making sound tactical decisions and 
facility in imparting these decisions to 


order forms 
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troops by the means of combat orders. 
The text-book for the course is Tactical 
Principles and Decisions—School of the 
Line, 1920. 

(g) Discussion and Solution 
Problems.—This course is intended to 
assist the student in solving problems. 

(h) Logistics—This course covers 
the subjects of (1) Troop movements, 


and (2) Supply of troops. 


(1) The movements of troops by 
marching, by rail, by auto-truck and by 
transport are considered and problems 
illustrating the same are solved. 

(2) The importance of a thorough 
knowledge of supply was emphasized 
in the World War. Supply is so closely 
allied to tactics that an officer canno 
be considered tactically trained unless 
he has a comprehensive knowledge of 
supply and its influences upon tactical 
dispositions. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that the School of the 
Line is primarily a tactical school. 

The object of the course is to teach 
completely and in all details the method, 
routine and mechanism of supply of an 
infantry division. In order to give a 
comprehensive view of the divisional 
supply system, it is necessary to cover 
rather generally the 
system of an army. In connection with 
the foregoing, the A. E. F. supply 
system is employed as an illustration. 
It should be kept in mind that the 
former varies in some details from the 
system prescribed in our Field Servi 
Regulations. However, the basic pri: 
ciples are the same in all sound systems 
The tendency to base all instruction on 
the system used in stabilized warfare 
situations should be guarded against 
It is more important to teach thoroughly 
the system to be employed in a cam- 
paign of considerable movement with 
few railroads and few good roads. The 
system of echeloning trains, march 
tables for trains, etc., is not out of date. 


whole supply 


rhe supply course includes supplies, 
evacuations, military police and salv- 


age. The supply of ammunition is 
especially covered 
(1) Principles of 


Hist ry 
Field En 


and 
Self-explanatory. 


Strategy 
Fetes . i. . 
2 TEU 

(j) nneering.—The basis of 
All 
other subjects touched upon the course 
except military maps have the 


in mind. Whil 


ile map reading and 


this course is field fortifications. 


forego- 
ing 
! ‘ 


I 
. = 
SKeLCHII 


ling is taught in conjunction with 


each other, these 


two subjects are 
related to field fortification 
The terrain hi 


based 
The 


closely 


exercises in sketching ar 
on field ion probl 
field 


the study 


nem 


course 
of the following 


+ 


includ: 
' systems of 
defense: hasty entrenchments, a 
pared position 


pre 
and a defensive zon 
with all accessories thereto. 

The course on military maps includ 


the 


maps in 


various processes of 
the field. The 
course includes aerial photogra 
(Rk) Care « f Troops- 
fare of Troops. 
(l) Care of Animals and 
tation—Self-explanatory 
Military Intelligen 


course 


~ ~ | 
reproaur ny 


1 
nos 

) ~ 
i 


map reading 


il 


Includes I 


(wt) 
4% > ' 
ifs covers tne 
mn! 
empi 


hy 


yed by tactical units, es- 


the division and its 

the 

ng Intelligence Regulations 
I 


The ob 


com- 


The basis of course 


ourse 1s to give a clear and com 
ew of the 


- } + 
headquarters : 


workings of division 
First, the functions and 


sat 


es of the division commander: sec- 
those of each staff officer within 
his own sphere of action; and, third, 
how the entire staff is combined into a 
smooth working team. 

(0) Troop Leading—The troop lead- 
ing course is intended to teach in detail 


| 
Oud, 
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the execution of the tactical principles 
applicable to a given situation and the 
necessity and means of securing tactical 
teamplay. In addition, the tactics and 
technic of each are illustrated 
in situations requiring their combined 
employment. 

The basis of the course are two text- 
books under preparation by the School 
of the Line, i. e., The Infantry Division 
in Attack and The Infantry Division 
in Defense. The first book includes 
cavalry troop leading studies. 

(p) Psychology and Leadership— 
Self-explanatory. 

(q) Methods of Training—This cov- 
ers the organization and training of 
new forces and the application of the 
School of the Line instructional meth- 
ods to the actual training of troops. 

(r) Laws of War—Self-explanatory. 


arm 





(s) Map Maneuvers—The object of 
the map maneuver course is to teach 
decision, preparation and issuance of 
field orders, especially verbal, and the 
details of troop leading. Map ma- 
neuvers lose this value if permitted to 
take the form of “councils of war.” 
The director will insist that each par- 
ticipant take upon himself his full re- 
sponsibility alone and unaided except 
by authorized assistance and that in 
each case proper field orders are issued. 
“Plans” or “schemes” are not field or- 
ders and will not be accepted as substi- 
tutes therefor. The remarks under 
Problems 8 (a) relating to tactical les- 
sons apply to map maneuvers. 


PROBLEMS 


8. (a) The following sets forth the 
grouping of map problems and terrain 
exercises included in the course: 


























| 
Parts Subject Number of Value of each | Total Value 
Problems Problem 
Part I.—Terrain Exercises. ...| Tactics and Technic of Separate 7 Oe  e- 
Arms 
Field Engincering................ 4 5. - WBeauedd¥s- 
wee ee a erry e - -. Mbkecvakentesens 55 
Part II.—Map Problems. ....| Tactics and Technic of Separate 9 rs Oe ee 
Arms 
Tactical Punctions of Larger Units 2 4. ENedigeteden a 
Contbat Oetiaais sais 0000 cstvceeess 2 BR ehcscew es 
1 Mellieha Pegi Se Ben ae (4 65 
Part III.—Map Problems... Tactical Principles and Decisions. . 20 15 300 
Part IV.—Map Problems... DR Ads cancivuinematiaheneads.ad 6 Se amen 
Field Fortifications............... 2 ae eee. > 
Principles of Strategy........... i i: ° ila ades 
| Duties of Division Commander and 
BEY 2 ccd uR berks ccetesetece 2 > =P Recetas, « 
ee |e sccsecccccsaveevencccveresvercs ah  :. tlw adiebatesbemten ce 110 
Part V.—Map Problems..... | Methods of Training............. {; i a ae 
1 ee eres eee 
| Gr PDs wae aaycesawanedan 1 RRS ee: oe 
Military History................ i ea, eS 
| Military Intelligence. ............ 2 Be test Bisawewd Bee 
V. '“Reveveveaevbsauns 60 
Part VI.—Map Problems.....| Troop Leading. ........++.+00++: 11 10 110 
Part VII.—Terrain Exercises..| General Terrain Exerciss......... 20 10-20 300 
Grand total........... I cnpsiiP aside dao diaiearsve dhisdiy Kini OD. .- uewedebecastebel 1,000 
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612 School of the Line Course 





It is of special importance that every 
problem, terrain exercise, etc., be based 
on teaching a particular tactical, staff, 
or supply lesson. It is not sufficient to 
frame a problem to illustrate such gen- 
eral principles as “advance guard ac- 
tion,” “enveloping attack,” etc. There 
must be in each problem a more specific 
lesson predetermined by the instructor 
framing the problem. In submitiirg 
the problem, etc., for review, the in- 
structor will, in each case, state what 
the specific lesson is he 
to illustrate. 

(b) Handling of Problems.—Each 
problem and its solution is prepared by 
an assigned instructor. A companion 
instructor reviews the problem and solu- 
tion and after disputed points are set- 
tled the problem and solution is sub- 
mitted to the director of the School of 
the Line for final review. The submis- 
sion to the director is made at least 
five days before the date of solution by 
the Line Class. 

After approval by the director, tlie 
instructor in charge of the problem, 
at least 40 hours before the day desig- 
nated for the problem, turns in the 
problem and its solution for printing, 
receiving a receipt therefor. The in- 
structor in charge of the problem proof- 
reads the problem and its solution and 
secures the same in time to present the 
problem part to the class in the prob- 
lem room on the day and at the hour 
it is to be solved. 


intends 


An approved solution, except as noted 
below, is placed in the student’s box 
on the day the problem is solved afte- 
the hour set for completion of the prob- 
lem. The name of the instructor pre- 
paring the approved solution appeai; 
thereon. When solutions are reviewed 
by the Staff Class, the solution is no: 
distributed until the second day after 
the problem is solved. 

Care will be taken by all concerned 
to insure that the problem and solutio: 
do not get into unauthorized hands, or 
any information concerning the same is 
given out prior to the solution by the 
class. 

9. While the schedule calls for con- 
ferences and lectures, there is no ob- 
jection to an instructor utilizing one for 
the other, i. e., holding a conference 
instead of a lecture, or vice versa, pro- 
vided the student is not assigned more 
than two subjects for study in one 
night. 

The primary object of conferences is 
to give the instructor an opportunity to 
enunciate and elucidate the principles 
and lessons contained in the text. Thie 
second object is to clear up any doubt- 
ful points in the student’s mind. The 
third object is to determine whether 
the students are utilizing the time al- 
lotted for the proper study of the sub- 
ject. Instructors should arrange and 
conduct their conferences in accordance 
with the foregoing. 


D 
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Infantry Recruiting Camp Benning, Ky., or that Camp 


. : untains of western 
Another evidence that the Genera wars , RRA eis tte 
zo : : : rginia, other tanciful geography 
Recruiting Service is doing everything 
possible to stimulate infantry recruit- 
ing is found in the memorandum issued _,, “gil . : 
-¢ : . the mind of the public and the prospect 
by Col. Marcus D. Cronin, Infantry 


to the recruiting officers conducting op- 


Newspaper publicity for the infantry 


one of the best means for preparing 


On this subject Colonel Cronin says: 


: 3 ial Publicity in newspapers can usually 
erations in the First Region. (PPecthrdet opr 
secured \ ories 0 mY) “cent ec 
rte ish} 4 tahle hic One 7. : a i 
After publishing a table which show infentry, who are attracted to it 
the percentage of infantry acceptance 

throughout the region, Colonel Cron 


goes on to Say: 


The infantry acceptances 
average about 40 per cent of th 
white acceptances to maint 
strength for that arm. It is 
that vigorous effort be n : 
get infantry acceptances and the eff write letters. back home to the 
continued until it is a habit 

Suggestion is made to pt 
canvassers and by publi 
per, a . & signs, posters, etc I ee . sii 
shows that the infantry sug ion i be carefully prepared and have a } 
relatively neglected on all the foregoing im them. The 


papers descril ing their life in 
( es 


iers should be e1 
lines, couraged and assisted in their prepar: 

The infantry booklet 
drilled into the canvasset 
page 5; the infantry weay ae 
given, more varied in number and i Nags anapegel bee 
than those of any other arm; and here that the success of the Inta 
is brought out the physical develo) in this big recruiting game lies i 
ment of infantry through sports, which Yroper and vigorous trai 
hold an unusually high place 

Every canvasser must | CA ot, 
into the prospect’s mind the variety of . 
work and sport in the infantry, and t x * 
do it quickly and clearly. 

The canvasser must be able to ratt! ‘korg 
off the list of allocated regiments; it 1 aS wt id gone to the hospital for 
not enough for him to answer after some ling ailment and was driving 
prolonged cross-examination. He he orderly mad bv a baite vy of nervous 
should know what are the stations of } 
the allocated regiments, their neighbor- “What's that for?” he finally asked 
ing cities, as well as the usual post , .. lo the letters MD. USA 
features—amusement rooms, swim- {0° "9 ee eee eT 
ming, ete. It is too late now to be his blanket 
informed that the 29th Infantry is at “Oh, that?” said the orderly care- 


tion by competent officers 


The valuable memorandum 


ing Of can 
the intelligent employment of 


ns and newspaper publicity 


», scared nearly out of 
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lessly. “That don’t mean nothing much. 
It just means, ‘Many die, you shall 
also.’”’—Aerial Age. 


* * * 


Rifle Marksmanship 


A new regulation for small arms 
firing under the title of Rifle Marks- 
manship is now in the hands of the 
publication section of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office and will be ready for issue 
to the service in the next few weeks. 
The manuscript for this new manual 
was prepared by the Infantry Board 
at Camp Benning. It represents the 
latest and most up-to-date thought on 
the subject and embodies the experience 
gained in the War, when large numbers 
of men were trained in the subject. 
The shape of the manual will be in ac- 
cordance with General Order 82, 1919, 
and will be prepared for binding in the 
loose-leaf binders in the hands of every 
organization. 

* * * 

The pretty girl was eagerly watching 
a drill at a camp when a rifle volley 
crashed out. With a surprised scream 
she shrank back into the arms of the 
young corporal standing behind her. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she ex- 
claimed blushing. “I was frightened 
by the rifles.” 

“Quite all right,” said the corporal. 
“Let's go over and watch the heavy 
artillery.”—Legion Weekly. 


* * * 

Words of Encouragement 

We wonder how many of our regi- 
mental commanders thought to say a 
few words of encouragement to the rep- 
resentatives of the regiment who went 
to the Infantry School last month. 
Here is a letter that came into our 
hands that was written by the colonel 
to the senior officer of the delegation 


from his regiment that is now at the 
Infantry School. It is the thoughtful 
acts such as this that makes the esprit 
of the Infantry Service, and there can- 
not be too many of them. These few 
words of encouragement from the “Old 
Man” will go a long way with his 
“youngsters” and make them strive to 
make good : 


At your earliest convenience I would 
be pleased if you would assemble al! 
of the student officers at Camp Benning 
who belong to the ( ) Infantry 
and convey to them expressions oi 
greetings and best wishes from me per- 
sonally. It is my earnest and sincere 
hope and desire that each one of these 
officers will so conduct himself at Camp 
Benning that he will not only reap im- 
measurable benefit from the school, but 
that he will also reflect lasting credit 
upon the regiment which he represents. 
The esprit of this regiment is justly 
high and every officer, soldier and lady 
connected with it is deeply interested in 
the success of its representatives at 
Camp Benning. Officers cannot be too 
strongly impressed with the fact that 
the day has arrived when their future 
advancement to high authority and com- 
mand will depend altogether upon their 
own efforts and accomplishments. | 
therefore enjoin each and every repre- 
sentative of this regiment now at Camp 
Benning to put his shoulder to the whee! 
and make one hundred percentum of 
effort to lead the class to which he may 
be assigned. 

Lastly, I am glad to add, without 
mental reservation, that I shall be more 
than pleased to welcome back to the 
regiment each and every one of its rep- 
resentatives when the school term shall 
have been completed. 





Cavalry S ergeant.—"l told you never 
to approach horses from the rear with- 
out speaking to them. First thing you 
know they'll kick you in the head and 
we'll have a bunch of lame horses on 
hand.” 
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A Tribute to the Infantry 
Tue Eprtor: 

I have read the circular which you 
forwarded to me with more interest 
than I can tell you. The policies of 
the Association as stated most assur- 
edly receive my hearty endorsement, 
and I would be more than willing to 
do ai in my power to foster and pro- 
mulgate the policies of the Association 
as expressed therein. 

I especially agree with the following 
excerpt which is printed in italics on the 
second sheet of your folder. “. . . The 
interests of the Infantry are the inter- 
ests of the army. .. .” When I hear 
or read a statement like this, a story 
is called to my mind which I have 
heard and which perhaps you have 
heard, but which I am going to tell at 
the risk of boring you. It is a word- 
picture painted by someone at the close 
of the World War, and the way I first 
heard the story told was indeed vivid: 


After the years of protracted fight- 
ing between the opposing forces in the 
Great War, when the Allies had come 
out victorious, so intense was the feel- 
ing wrought up by the outcome of the 
conflict that the people demanded the 
privilege of seeing troops of all the 


Allies parade. The high command ar- 
ranged for such a parade through the 
streets of Paris. The order of march 
was the usual order which I may per- 
haps misstate because I am a trifle rusty 
in regard to such things. Anyhow, an 
immense crowd of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people sought points of van- 
tage from which they could witness the 
spectacle for days before it was to 
start. Finally, on the day of the great 
event, the troops of the Allies started 
marching down the thoroughfares of 
Paris, which were crowded with mul- 
titudes of people. The cavalry was in 
the lead, and as they approached a 
thundering shout and multitudes of 
cheers arose with much waving of flags. 


Then the artillery, and it seemed that 
the madness of the crowd increased. 
Then’ the tanks and trains and other 
transported arms came along in turn 
in the parade, and as each succeeding 
branch of the service passed by the in- 
tensity of the feeling and the fervor of 
this multitude of people increased, and 
the noise created by them was deafen- 
ing. Finally, after all other branches 
had passed, came the infantry, and as 
their columns swung down the street 
in perfect unison, every man a part 
of the great machine, a dreadful silence 
overcame this multitude of people. Not 
a shout. Nota flag waved. No expres- 
sion of the great feeling in their hearts. 
And after the head of the column of 
infantry reached the throng, as one man 
and in perfect accord, the multitude 
knelt where they were, bowed their 
heads in silent prayer, their eyes flooded 
with tears. 

To my mind, it is a wonderful word- 
picture and touches my heart every time 
I hear or think of it, because I am an 
infantryman first, last and all the time, 
and to my way of thinking it is the 
branch of the service, although I am 
broad-minded enough to know that all 
branches are vitally essential in modern 
warfare. 

I trust that I shall receive the Jour- 
NAL regularly, and I anticipate that | 
will receive an immense amount of good 
therefrom and from my membership in 
the Association. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lowe tt L. Forses, 
First Lieutenant, O. R. C. 
a 

Two noncoms of the guard, both in- 
experienced, were making their hourly 
count of the prisoners one night. Their 
record showed twenty-two prisoners, 
but they counted twenty-three. They 
were perplexed, and tried again, with 
the same result. 

“Well,” suggested the corporal finally, 
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“we'll have to free one. This record 
has got to be kept straight.”—Tenshun 
21. 


*“* * 
Stranded Ex-Soldiers in France 

It’s about time steps were taken to 
clean up the situation in Paris, brought 
about by the stranded Americans in 
that city. All sorts of accusations are 
being made against them. The pretect 
of police has gone so far as to say 
that half the automobile thefts in Paris 
are the work of these men. It is cur- 
rently reported that there are between 
2,000 and 5,000 A. E. F. deserters in 
the city. Some of these men deserted 
before the Armistice and others after. 
These should be rounded up and 
brought back to the United States, and 
their cases promptly disposed of. We 
feel sure that the Paris authorities 
would be only too glad to be rid of 
them and will grant the necessary au- 
thority for a “round-up.” 

There is another class of stranded 
Americans in the city—men who went 
back to seek their fortunes in France. 
Many of them had married French 
girls. These men find it difficult to 
secure employment, due to their lack 
of knowledge of the French language 
and French customs. They finally go 
broke and end up in Paris without 
means. 

The Paris Post of the American Le- 
gion, which is the bridgehead for the 
affairs of American ex-soldiers in 
France, looks after their interests and 
always stands by them. Hon. Cabot 
Ward, the vice-commander of the Le- 
gion in Paris—he who was formerly 
park commissioner of New York City, 
Governor of Porto Rico, and Chief of 
the Intelligence Section of the S. O. S. 
—in an interview with Mr. Sterling 


Heilig, gives the following resume . 
the situation: 


Many of our soldiers, for some rea- 
son or other, stayed on in France, and 
an increasingly large number are com- 
ing back to France from America 
where they were demobilized. Thi 
in spite of every effort to dissuade then, 

Many are here legitimately. Th« 
married French wives, or their exp: 
rience ard qualifications bring then 
good French salaries. There are als: 
a large number who, though anxious 
to make good and often capable « 
making good, are stranded in Franc: 
For such the Legion’s Paris Post has 
an extensive bureau. In the past two 
months its record is 180 men who have 
been secured positions. It amounts | 
20 per cent of the Post’s total mem 
bership. 

But, also, there are a great numbe: 
of other men whom we assist by using 
every endeavor to give them the means 
of returning to the United States ; 
once. This is because it is with th 
greatest difficulty that any positions ar: 
secured, and, despite all we can do, 
here are a large number of American 
ex-soldiers seeking employment in Par 
—in vain. 

Again we urge it—as we have 
peatedly done, through the courtesy 0! 
the Associated Press and other cabk 
agencies—dissuade all Americans fro: 
coming to France to earn a living un- 
less they speak French fluently, are abi: 
to bend to French ways of living an‘ 
thinking and have some definite spc 
cialty of business experience or c: 
pacity. 

For, worse—and still we have not 
got to the deserters—after-war condi 
tions left a large residue of Americans 
in Paris and vicinity of the unfortu- 
nate type who do not wish to make 
good. Their one desire is to continuc 
the situation which they enjoyed im- 
mediately after their demobilization in 
France—with money in pocket and days 
of leisure. Then they had their ac- 


cumulated pay and home passage com- 
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pensation. It seemed big money. Now 
they want to borrow eternally. 

And, finally, there is a large number 
of men, variously estimated from 2,000 
to 5,000, who had deserted at one time 
or another. Some of them had previous 
prison records; such did not exempt 
them in the draft. Now, unfortunately, 
French police reports show, all too fre- 
quently, that they are at it again. In 
any case, the Paris Post has a legal 
bureau which is constantly giving ad- 
vice to and representing comrades in 
French legal complications; but it can- 
not help these latter cases of deserters. 

In an interview with Mr. Arthur W. 
Kipling, the adjutant of the Paris Post, 
he stated: 


Contradict that talk about the graves 
job. The service takes on nobody with- 
out satisfactory identity papers and has 
two applicants for every job. There are 
chauffeurs, automobile mechanicians, 
convoyers, checkers, reboxers, stenog- 
raphers, etc., from $75 to $150 per 
month. The work you refer to is done 
by European labor, and no Americans 
are on it except high-paid specialists 
engaged from the States. As for the 
reparations service, it has six applicants 
for every job, accountants, stenograph- 
ers and special qualifications, at the 
same salaries, $80 to $150; but men 
coming from the States to take jobs 
have better wages. This is true in- 
variably—Americans engaged on this 
side, in banks, in no matter what, have 
always and inevitably the poor end of 
the stick. 

A man without papers cannot be 
helped much, even by the post. All 
honorably discharged in France and 
staying over, no matter how broke, need 
no passport—their discharge is their 
passport, none better; all it needs, to 
return home, is the passport bureau's 
vise. Men demobilized in the States 
and coming again to France on their 
own initiative had to take out a regular 
passport to sail, and they have it yet. 
Men coming on seamen’s papers have 
them, even if they jumped their ships 


But an ex-soldier without an honorable 
discharge—you can guess his status. 

There are lads in tough luck with 
papers. 

Another fellow came in, a horrible 
specimen with a French wife and a 
kid a year and a half old. He had an 
overseas cap, and QO. D. flannel shirt, 
blue overalls, no socks and run-over 
low-necked shoes. He was a mutt, who 
had not even learned to talk French 
to his wife. He had tried to work at 
French wages, got discouraged, and had 
come, just as he was, to tell us. We 
clothed them, fed them up, got them 
tickets back to where his wife’s folks 
live, and now the case is under ad- 
visement. 


All of this is evidence that there are 
very few opportunities in France for 
an American and especially an Ameri- 
can without a definite trade. Even then 
he cannot compete with the Frenchman 
in his own country. 

* * + 


Down in Camp McClellan, Ala., a 
captain was lecturing a bunch of pros- 
pective noncoms on the intricacies of the 
salute. 

“And remember,” he cautioned, 
“never salute an officer while you are 
running. If you are running, come 
down to a walk, salute, and then con- 
tinue running.” 

The laziest man in the outfit exhibited 
his first signs of interest. 

“I reckon,” he suggested, “that even 
if we don’t see no officer we better stay 
on the safe side and stop running just 
the same, hadn’t we?” 


- . - 
Finds Loser 
Tue Eprtor: 
With reference to the article on page 
405 of the INFANTRY JouRNAL of Oc- 
tober, 1920, “Who is the Loser?” let 


me say that both questions are quite 
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simple and the solutions are apparent. 
In the first example we have the “ex- 
patriates” who left the United States 
and went into Mexico carrying Ameri- 
can dollars with them, and the refugees 
who fled into the United States bring- 
ing Mexican dollars with them. They 
lost on the exchange of their money, 
and the bandit who crossed and re- 
crossed the border with impunity prof- 
ited to the same extent that the others 
lost. 

In the second suppositious case no 
one was a loser. As so well exempli- 
fied today, money has no real value. 
It merely represents a value—a stand- 
and of exchange. Each trader, finan- 
cier or employe merely exchanges com- 
modities or labor, and in most cases 
takes either written proof or money as 
evidence of the transaction till the latter 
is passed on to another and the com- 
plete exchange is effected. Therefore, 
when it happened that the exchanges 
were made in a circle, each participant 
received payment or value, and the evi- 
dence of exchange could have been de- 
stroyed when the circle was completed. 


A NEW PROBLEM 


Now, let me offer one that really re- 
quires some deep thought, no matter 
how simple it may appear at first 
glance. Three comrades whom we may 
call Arty, Cavy and Infy were traveling 
through Doboilan. While traveling 
they fell in with the provincial chief— 
the Secwar. When noon came the com- 
rades proposed to lunch and invited 
their chief to sit with them. They fur- 
nished only plums. One furnished 4 
measures, another 8 measures, while 
the third furnished 12 measures of the 
juicy fruit. The four shared equally 
in the luncheon, and on completion the 
Seewar, being a just man, good and 


true, proposed to pay for his share. 
He drew forth 24 coins called “Bee- 
gees” in Doboilan, and said, “Sons, di- 
vide these coins among yourselves as 
you see fit.” One said, “Let’s divide 
them equally”; another said, “No, | 
should have them all”; while another 
said, “We should divide them in pro- 
portion to the measures of plums fur- 
nished.” If you were either Arty, Cavy 
or Infy, how would you divide tly 


coins? What would be the just and 
equitable division ? 
S. W. ANDING, 
Major, Infantry. 
ial * ~ 


It was class room in a village school 
in Ireland and the teacher was giving a 
lesson on salt. 

“Now,” she said at the conclusion of 
her rather long and inclusive lecture, “I 
want some one to give me a good def- 
inition of salt.” 

“Shure, teacher,’ said Micky, a 
bright, blue-eyed youngster. “It’s the 
stuff which makes potatoes taste nasty 
when you boil them and don’t put 
any in.” 

* * * 


Confederate Losses 
Tue Epiror: 


Regarding your inquiry as to the 
numbers in the Civil War, in the Oc- 
tober number I find that no authorita- 
tive statistics regarding the Confederate 
States exist. 

The nearest set of figures available 
are those of the casualties which, how- 
ever, are not complete, as the greater 
part of the Alabama returns are miss- 
ing. They are as follows: 


Officers—Killed, 2,086; died of 


wounds, 1,246. Enlisted Men—Killed, 
50,808; died of wounds, 20,324. 
To this approximately 20 per cent 
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should be added for the missing re- 
turns. 

The grand total of killed and died of 
wounds on the Confederate side is esti- 
mated by Livermore at 94,000. 

There are no reliable figures for the 
number enrolled; the most thorough 
study of this subject is by Livermore, 
who estimates the total enrollment as 
1,234,000 officers and men. For the 
information available, see: 

Regimental Losses in the Civil War— 
Lieut. Col. Wm. F. Fox, Albany Publ. 
Co. Albany, 1889. 

Numbers and Losses in the Civil War 
in America—Thomas L, Livermore, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1900. 

I trust the information will not be 
entirely useless. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. ScAMMELL. 
x * * 


Miss Dobbs stabbed the fruit salad 
viciously. “Do you like bananas?” she 
asked Col. Scrubb, seated on her right, 
who was hard of hearing. 

“No; I prefer the old-fashioned 
nightshirt,” droned the colonel, and the 
next morning the regiment caught hell. 


* * * 
Infantry Equipment 


The old buckle for the Infantry pack 
has always been difficult to adjust, and 
generally left the end of a strap stick- 
ing up instead of falling down natur- 
ally. A new buckle—the Tabler Buckle 
—has been found which obviates both 
these difficulties. It .will be supplied 
in the future for the infantry pack. 
This new buckle holds securely and at 
the same time can be easily adjusted. 
It has been adopted finally after ex- 
tended tests by the Infantry Board at 
Camp Benning, Georgia. 

The Infantry Board is also engaged, 


at the present time in consideration of 
the entire mess outfit and toilet kit 
issued to the soldier, with the idea of 
incorporating any improvements which 
may have been found advisable as a 
result of the experience gained in the 
World War. It has been suggested 
that the canteen should hold three pints 
instead of one quart, and that the pres- 
ent meat can should be about one-hal{ 
inch deeper. 

Any suggestions for improvements in 
the soldier’s pack and toilet kit should 
be mailed direct to the President of the 
Infantry Board, Camp Benning, or to 
the office of the Chief of Infantry, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * » 


“O’Grady says ‘Hands on 


hips, 


please,’ shouted the platoon sergeant, 
and just then Colonel Paunch, the new 
tommander, stepped briskly from the 


shade of a nearby tree. 

“Sergeant,” he began, “my compli- 
ments to Mr. O’Grady, and tell him | 
will expect him to take personal charge 
of this platoon hereafter.” — Red Dia- 
mond. 

* * * 


Finale of the A. E. F. 


Commenting on General Orders No 
40, a paragraph of which relegates the 
A. E. F. to history, Major T. H. 
Thomas, in the New York Evening 
Post, says: 


All in all, the A. E. F. can take its 
place confidently enough in line beside 
the armies that have gone before. Bril- 
liance was not the note of the A. E. F., 
and its tone was not dashing or heroic; 
matter of fact, rather, and slightly 
skeptical. “Steady on the job” might 
well have been its motto. Good average 
capacity, applied without let-up and 
with the keenest impatience to get re- 
sults, was what it relied on. Scattered 
among this average was a due propor- 
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tion of those eager to learn and to 
improve, impatient to have all the les- 
sons they discerned turned instantly 
to profit. There was, finally, a due 
proportion of those born to the curious 
game of war—leaders by instinct in any 
combat—or those (no less important) 
who have the knack of getting strange 
tasks accomplished without experience, 
without help, without anything that was 
necessary, but always done, and in time. 
This driving element of budding talents, 
plus the sound traditions and common 
sense of the regular army—an influence 
little suspected but all-pervading— 
sound plans, and policies, and training, 
and finally the willingness, the business- 
like desire of two million doughboys 
to get the job done—this combination 
of types and qualities made up the 
\. E. F. 
x * * 

Recruit Hamilton, passing brigade 
headquarters one sweltering day in 
1918, saw an officer tugging in a door- 
way with an enormous packing case 
filled with records and other “impedi- 
menta,” as the Q. M. would say. He 
volunteered his aid. 

After five minutes of tugging and 
pulling and sweat, the officer allowed 
they couldn’t even budge it. 

“She’s too heavy for us; we'll never 
get her in that door,” agreed Hamilton. 

“Get her in?” roared the captain. 
“You blasted bimp, I’m trying to get 
her out.” 

* * * 


High Finance in Ammunition 

It was down in Vera Cruz. A Car- 
ranza relative was in charge. There 
was at that time no embargo on the 
importation of firearms. Remington 
30-30 shells were being used. The Car- 
ranza man had 2,500 men. Ten mil- 
lion rounds of ammunition came in. 
The Carranza general reported it all 
“shot off,” and requisitioned one hun- 


dred million rounds. That, too, came 
in. It, too, was reported “shot off.” 
If, as the Germans figured, one bulle 
out of twenty-five should hit a man 
this general must have “winged” fou: 
million enemies, but that was not his 
game. He called in a little foreiy: 
broker—not an American—turned th: 
ammunition all over to the little broker 
and sold it back to the Government 
This was done three times. The litt) 
Austrian broker boasted that he cleane/ 
up $200,000 as his share of the deal. 


*_ * * 


A Boche machine gunner having used 
up all of his ammunition, jumped up 
and yelled, “Kamerad,” and held up 
his hands. 

“Don’t shoot,” he cried, “I have a 
wife and two children!” 

“Yow're a liar!” yelled back a Yani 
“You've got a widow and two orphans! 


—Rubber Ripples. 
*« * * 


History of the 115th Infantry 

One of the handsomest regimenta! 
histories that has come to our atten 
tion is that of the 115th Infantry, 29th 
Division. This gallant regiment was 
made up by the consolidation of the 
Maryland National Guard regiments. 
The history covers the entire service 
of the organization from the time it 
was called into the service of the 
United States, through its service in 
the training camp, active operations in 
France and the return home for de- 
mobilization. The many excellent pho- 
tographs and illustrations add mate- 
tially to the value of the book. The 
publication of the history was under 
the direction of Chaplain F. C. Rey- 
nolds, who served with the regiment 
throughout the war. He has done his 
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work well, and the regiment is indebted 
to him. 

Copies of the book may be had by 
addressing Chaplain F. C. Reynolds, 
2008 Parkwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
[he price is $3.00 

i 


per copy. 
* * 
There is no doubt that it would be 
well to live in a world in which there 
1s no theft, and neither armies nor 
policemen necessary. It 1s also certain 
it we do not lve m such a world. 
\fore than that, tt is almost certain that 
there are elements in all so-called civil- 
ised nations that prefer to live m a 
world in which international lawless- 
ness has the sanction of international 
approval. 


> a\.e 
Marching Fire 

During the last 150 yards of an 
ittack, the infantryman must depend 
on the fire his platoon can offer. The 
barrage probably has lifted. If the 
enemy is alert, he should know of the 
nearness of the attacking infantry. But 
the infantry which has been properly 
trained in marching fire need have no 
fear when it has arrived within two 
hundred yards of the enemy’s position ; 
its own fire should then be sufficient to 
keep down the enemy. 

Before going to France, every pla- 
toon of the 169th Brigade of the 90th 
Division was thoroughly trained in 
marching fire, using both rifle and au- 
tomatic rifle. The target consisted of 
one prone figure for each rifleman in 
the front wave of the platoon and a 
kneeling figure, flanked by two prone 
figures, for each automatic rifle. A few 
of these targets only were visible. The 
remaining were partially, in most cases 
entirely, concealed behind convenient 
bushes or brush. The advancing line 


was trained to fire one or two shots 
successively at every spot within the 
limits of the platoon objective which 
might possibly conceal an enemy, thus 
the entire front was covered by the fire 
of each man and if any man was mak- 
ing hits his fire was distributed with 
the greatest effect. As the line ad 
vanced the men fired at will, being care 
ful to be on the line with the most 
advanced men when they fired. Afte: 
firing, each man took up the doubk 
time to catch up to the advanced ele 
ments of the line and then again was 
at liberty to pick out an objective and 
fire. The firing strictly snap 
shooting from standing position, rifle 
at the shoulder. The soldier balanced 
on the foot advanced and slowly drag- 
ging up the rear foot, quickly aimed 
and fired as his body was swinging 
forward. The results were remark 
able. The platoons advanced from 50 
to 100 yards firing from three to five 
shots per man. The problem was overt 
at about 125 to 150 yards from the 
target. The practice of the entire bri 
gade averaged about 95 per cent of 
figures hit. 


was 


These regiments later used 
this fire in actual battle where it proved 
very effective. 
- * x 

Customer.—“I say, do you ever play 
anything by requesi?” 

Delighted musician —“Certainly, sir.’ 

Customer.—“Then I wonder if you'd 
be so good as to play a game of dom- 
inoes until I’ve finished my lunch?” 


Punch (London). 


— | 


Automobile Stealing Curbed 
Massachusetts is making automobile 

stealing an unpopular outdoor sport. 

Their law on the subject is extremely 


simple and equally effective. It pro- 
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vides that all dealers in used cars shall 
be licensed and shall make monthly 
reports of all cars bought or sold, that 
all owners of cars who desire to sell 
them must first file notice of such in- 
tention and that every purchaser of a 
used car must make application for 
registration of his car. All this infor- 
mation is centered in the used-car de- 
partment of the Department of Public 
Works, where, also, all reports of cars 
stolen or found are made, not only 
those in Massachusetts, but also as 
many in other states as can be secured. 
Many thefts in other states have been 
traced. The result during the seven 
months the law has been in operation, 
much of which time was consumed in 
getting it functioning properly, is that 
over one hundred stolen cars have been 
recovered, all the regular fences in the 
state have been broken up, used-car 
dealers, who had been accustomed to 
deal in cars they at least suspected were 
stolen, have ceased to do so, and a 
car thief now must hunt up a special 
customer and take the chances of that 
customer informing on him. Purchas- 
ers of used cars have learned to call 
up the office and ask if notice of intent 
to sell the car in question has been filed, 
and if it has not arrest of the person 
offering to sell it follows. A complete 
life-history of each car is kept, and it 
is indexed in several ways, by its make 
and factory number, the number of its 
engine and the name of its owner. 
Every application for registration is 
put through these indexes and the hon- 
esty of the ownership is determined. 

If this system were nation-wide in 
its application the auto thief would 
have to go out of business. It can 


be made so when a sufficient number 
of owners get together and demand 
the protection it affords. 
man will oppose it. 


No honest 


In peace, and not in war, is the time 
to judge the worth of a man’s or a na- 
tion’s patriotism. Those who are indif- 
ferent to their country’s welfare in 
peace will be of no use to it in time of 
war. For a nation to suffer defeat 
through unpreparedness ts, to all practi- 
cal purposes, as bad as though it were 
through cowardice on the field. In con- 
sequence, the man who opposes, in 
time of peace, suitable preparations for 
war, is as unpatriotic and detrimental to 
the nation as he who shirks his duty or 
deserts his post in time of battle. 

* * * 


Soldiers for the A. F. in G. 


So great was the rush of recruits 
for service in Germany when enlist 
ments were thrown open on Novem- 
ber 1 that before telegrams discon- 
tinuing acceptances could go out to 
Army recruiting officers throughout 
the country, twice the number of men 
desired had enrolled. There were 200 
infantry vacancies, and in six hours 
250 had enlisted, but before they could 
be stopped, 338 had joined. For the 
56 vacancies in other branches, 90 men 
got in under the wire before they could 
be held up from Washington, a total 
of 428. 

Letters home from soldiers in the 
American forces in Germany tell a 
story of pleasant life on the Rhine, 
with the American dollar worth so 
many marks that the average privat 
is almost a plutocrat when compared 
to the Germans. An interesting side 
light on service there is the fact that 
a number of discharged men on their 
way home recently turned back at Ant- 
werp to reenlist. 

* * * 


His Approval—Up in the Argonne, 
the Jerries were sending over shells, 
sharpnel and gas with disconcerting 
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and monotonous regularity. Most of 
the Yanks had sought whatever meager 
shelter they could find, but along the 
road drifted one mule skinner, stolidly 
driving a load of supplies to the front. 
From a sheltered dugout a voice hailed 
him. 

“Hey, feller, what d’yer think of the 
war now?” 

The skinner reflected long and care- 
fully and then made up his mind. 

“She’s a bear,” he replied at last. 
“Giddap.”—American Legion Weekly. 


2 2. .3 

Opening of Infantry School 

About 800 student officers, 300 in- 
structors and several hundred civilian 
spectators were present at the opening 
exercises of The Infantry School at 
Camp Benning, Georgia, which opened 
for a nine months’ course of instruc- 
tion on November 1. The exercises 
were held at the east of the command- 
ing general’s house with the speakers’ 
stand on the side porch. The program 
started with an invocation by Chaplain 
S. B. Wood, 29th Infantry, followed 
by a very interesting and inspiring ad- 
dress by Brigadier General Walter H. 
Gordon, Commandant of The Infantry 
School. “In battle,” said General Gor- 
don, “the Infantry is found ‘where vic- 
tory is the stake, where death is the 
price.’ To prepare you gentlemen of 
the infantry to discharge these grave 
duties is the purpose of this school. 
You have here at Camp Benning all 
the things necessary, a climate adapted 
to all-year work, a terrain of ample 
size and wonderful suitability and so 
pronounced by every person who has 
inspected it and is competent to pass 
judgment. In the assistant command- 
ant,” continued General Gordon, “who 
is directly in charge of instruction and 
in his staff you have a corps of directors 





and instructors of the highest attain- 
ment ard widest experience, brilliant 
leaders in the World War, therefore. 
officers eminently qualified to guide and 
assist you in your work.” 

Following a selection by the 29th In- 
fantry band, Major General C. S 
Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry, spoke 
fifteen minutes on the problems con- 
fronting the Infantry Arm and also 
pointed out the great benefits to be de- 
rived by student officers who success- 
fully pass through The Infantry 
School. “Those in the office of the 
Chief of Infantry in Washington,” he 
said, “as well as those in the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff, will be 
intensely interested in the work that 
you are doing here this year. We will 
watch your progress with pride and 
your minor failures, of which there will 
probably be some, with 


regret and 
anxiety. 


Our hopes and our success 
largely center in this school and you 
are the school.” 


General Farnsworth then read a cita- 
tion and presented a Distinguished 


Service Cross to Major 
Mitchell, 29th Infantry. 
Major General William G. Haan, 
War Plans Division, General Staff, 
spoke 30 minutes on national defense, 
and emphasized the great need of well- 
trained officers qualified to act as staff 
officers in mobilizing the armies of the 
United States if such an emergency 
should arise. In speaking of the late 
war, he said, “If the sea had been open 
to the enemy and no allied armies be- 
tween the enemy and America, armies 
of considerable size could have been 
landed on our shores inside of sixty 
days after the declaration of war.” 
Colonel Paul B. Malone made a bril- 
liant address on the mission of The 
Infantry School, in which he said: 


Manton C 
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“Since that day on which a rifleman 
standing beyond the reach of the horse- 
man’s lance sent a bullet crashing 
through the armor of the helmeted 
knight, Infantry has been supreme on 
the field of battle. Victory is possible 
only as a result of successful attack by 
the Infantry. A defensive attitude may 
delay or even prevent success by the 
enemy, but a decisive victory is pos- 
sible only by the assumption of an of- 
fensive intelligently organized and effi- 
ciently led. The successful tactician 
of today must be able to anticipate the 
changes in infantry formations result- 
ing from changes in modern arms and 
modern invention instead of waiting 
for the stacked-up American dead to 
announce to America the age-old truth 
that the successful formations of one 
war will be applicable only in modified 
form to the next.” 

The ceremony was ended by “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” by the 29th In- 
fantry Band, and benediction by Chap- 
lain Wood. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon a 
magnificent demonstration of a war- 
strength Infantry Battalion attack as- 
sisted by tanks, airplanes, balloon and 
a platoon from the Chemical Warfare 
Service, was given by the School 
troops. The high army officials visit- 
ing the camp and all the student offi- 
cers and instructors were assembled 
on a selected spot from which they 
could see every phase of the attack. 
The terrain of the camp resembles the 
terrain about Soissons, Chateau 
Thierry, St. Mihiel and the Argonne. 
A rocket signal started the attack. The 
scouts were seen to appear in the dis- 
tance, coming over Maxey ridge— 
named after Lieutenant Colonel Maxey, 
U. S. Army, who was killed in the bat- 
tle of Cantigny when the American Ist 





Division, commanded by General Bul- 
lard, launched the first American at- 
tack, inflicting on the enemy his first 
defeat for many months. The scouts 
having advanced several hundred 
yards, came under hostile fire and then 
undertook to locate and point out the 
enemy position with tracer bullets. 
The platoon leader hurried forward, 
saw the target and ordered his platoon 
to infiltrate to the firing line. The 
Browning automatic rifles and machine 
guns were committed to the action and 
supported the platoons in rushing for- 
ward to close with the enemy. Draw- 
ing machine-gun ‘ire from the enemy, 
the 37-mm. guns and trench mortars 
opened fire. The attack at this moment 
was becoming intensely heated, with 
flying projectiles flying through the air 
and crashing on the enemy’s position in 
the distance. The btatalion, having 
reached a point from which they could 
not advance further, signaled for the 
tanks lying concealed half a mile to 
the rear. The infantry contact plane 
then swooped down near the battalion 
headquarters, marked by panels, and 
dropped a message containing informa- 
tion of the enemy’s action. At the 
same time an enemy position on the 
flank was masked by a smoke screen 
laid down by the Chemical Warfare 
Service platoon. The tanks, having 
come forward, passed through the fir- 
ing line and led the assault with the 
infantry closely following, vsing 
marching fire. The position was cap- 
tured after the severest action ever seen 
before in America. General Gordon 
and other officers were congratulated 
on the excellence of the demonstration, 
which was for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the different phases of warfare that 
cannot be obtained from books, and 
which every officer in the United States 
Army must learn. 
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Army Ordnance Association Meeting 


Several hundred representatives of 
the Army, Navy, and of the manufac- 
turing industries which during the war 
were engaged in ordnance production, 
assembled at the Aberdeen, Md., Prov- 
ing Grounds on October 22-23, for the 
second annual convention of the Army 
Ordnance Association. 

This convention was made the occa- 
sion for the demonstration of new types 
of weapons, mounts, aircraft, and other 
material. The two-day program in- 
cluded the activities in nearly every 
part of the big proving ground, the vis- 
itors being transported from one field 
to another by the special train belong- 
ing to the station. 

Interesting to the Infantry will be an 
account of the types of artillery devel- 
oped during and since the war, with 
which the Infantry of the next war 
will receive its big-gun support. 

The assemblege inspected guns rang- 
ing in caliber from 8 to 14 inches, 
mounted on railway cars, with trucks 
for both broad and narrow-gauge rail 
lines. These guns could be used against 
an enemy in position in stabilized war- 
fare, and the larger guns, some with 
all-around traverse, are designed for 
employment in sea-coast defense, as 
well. 

Of especial interest were the im- 
proved 75-millimeter and 155-millimeter 
guns mounted on tractors. These are 
intended for use as divisional artillery. 
They get over the ground very rapidly, 
and can be put into action in a few 
minutes. The caissons similarly are 
tractor drawn. Rough terrain no longer 
presents such great obstacles to mounts 
of this type. The guns and ammuni- 
tion have been improved so as to give 
greater ranges than those attained dur- 








ing the war with guns of the same 
models and calibers. 

Browning machine guns on specially 
designed mounts were used in demon- 
strations of anti-aircraft fire. Small 
toy balloons, liberated with the wind, 
were brought down unfailingly with 
quick bursts of fire adjusted by the 
use of tracer ammunition. 

A half-mile of big bombing planes, 
wing to wing, on the aerial field, were 
evidence that another war probably will 
find the Infantry enjoying some benefits 
of an adequate and efficient air service 
Constant experiments were being car- 
ried on, with engines, machine guns, 
sights, bombs, and even with an air- 
plane cannon. A novel sight was a 37- 
millimeter gun built into the crankcase 
of a Liberty airplane motor, eliminating 
the recoil problem. 

Two 550-pound airbombs were 
dropped in a demonstration, and the 
resulting explosions, some 2,000 yards 
from the observers, greatly impressed 
even those who had experienced the 
great Meuse-Argonne bombardments. 

A new light tank, carrying small can- 
non and machine guns, and capable cf 
considerable road speed, was put 
through its paces. 

The purpose of the demonstrations 
was to keep alive in the manufacturing 
executives present an interest and 
knowledge of ordnance requirements 
and problems, and to give them an op- 
portunity to renew war-time associa- 
tions. 


* * * 


The salvage department of the air 
service advertises “flat top desks for 
sale.” One prospect declined to con- 
summate his purchase because they 
were all “spwr-scarred.” 
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The Victory Medal 


Eprtor: 

Your inquiry respecting the lack of 
interest in the Victory Medal prompts 
me to suggest this partial answer. 

Some time in September I wrote to 
The Adjutant General applying for a 
medal, and giving him adequate data 
for identifying the application since he 
has abundant materials for such pur- 
pose in his files. I received back a 
cheap mimeographed form stating that 
“owing to the dearth of paper stock” 
the medals had been apportioned 
among the recruiting stations, etc., of 
the Army and that I should apply to 
the nearest station for instructions. 

I made a second attempt, and was in- 
formed by the recruiting officer on a 
ragged half page that application 
should be sent to local American 
Legion Headquarters, to which a certi- 
fied copy of discharge might be sent. 

In my third attempt I took the certi- 
fied copy of discharge to the American 
Legion, to be informed that only the 
original would do, since an indorse- 
ment must be written on it. 

In my fourth attempt I took the 
original to the Legion, where it was 


D 


retained, and at present writing I have 
neither medal nor the original dis- 
charge. 

It may be possible that persons less 
persistent than I am have been dis- 
couraged by the mass of unnecessary 
detail imposed in the distribution. It 
seems to me unreasonable to have 
adopted any system that compels the 
former soldier to part with his original 
discharge. Any concern doing a large 
mail order business could have devised 
a simpler routing of the applications. 

I still hope to receive the medal in 
the course of time. My service was 
unimportant, being confined to a swivel 
chair in Washington, but my curiosity 
as to how difficult The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office can make the procuring of 
a medal is still unsatisfied. 

Very truly yours, 
Freperic L. Paxson, 
Formerly Major, U. S. Army. 


* * * 


The man who fails is not the man 
who has no gifts, no chance, no pull, no 
encouragement, no training; it is the 
man who quits. Next time you feel 
down and out, remember that nobody 
fails but the man who quits. 


Editorial Department 


Purchasing Peace 

There is no telling to what extremes 
some people are not willing to go in 
their striving for ideals. We believe in 
ideals. They are as necessary to prog- 
ress and to civilization as breath is 
to life. Without ideals, we would be 
a sorry lot. 

The attainment of ideals is never an 
easy process. It requires time, striv- 
ing and sacrifice. However, in striving 
for an ideal it is well to bear always 
in mind that the end to which we strive 
may not be worth the sacrifice it de- 
mands. In other words, the object we 
seek may not be worth the price we 
have to pay. When the price is meas- 
ured in terms of effort and unselfishness 
alone, there is reasonable limit to what 
we can afford to pay. But when the 
price includes a sacrifice of any part of 
our honor, there is none, however 
small, that is not too great. 

Universal peace is an ideal that 
every reasoning human being cher- 
ishes in his soul. Strife of any kind 
is abhorrent to every normal-minded 
man and woman. To avoid individual 
strife is the chief reason why we ally 
ourselves with communities and to the 
protection afforded by community laws 
and regulations. To avoid collective 
strife, the ideal way would be to ally 
our communities in universal agree- 
ment. Any such arrangement into 
which we can enter with honor to our- 
selves and our communities is desir- 
able and worthy. 

This is not a new thought. In the 
history of the world many such ar- 
rangements have been proposed from 
time to time. The terms of each have 


demanded a sacrifice of one kind or 
another from those who would enter 
its fold, and the demands have gen- 
erally been such that self-respecting 
communities would have none of them. 
In plain English, there has invariably 
been a catch concealed somewhere be- 
neath the fair exterior of each such 
proposal. 

The latest measure to be advanced 
in the interest of universal peace is 
unique in that there is no concealment 
about the despicable terms it includes 
Nor is it original. It has been the de- 
vice of the weak and the cowardly 
since the world began. 

In brief, it is a proposal that we 
bribe the principal nations of the earth 
to be good to us by tearing up their 
I-O-U’s. 

The relations of the family of na- 
tions, if they have not always been 
wholly above board, have at least gen- 
erally been of a kind that has enab): 
each of them to maintain an outward 
appearance of self-respect. It is as- 
sumed that none of them has yet 
reached the extreme at which it is will- 
ing to forfeit that right. As a rule, it 
is a right for which nations have al- 
ways been quick to fight. It is con- 
ceivable, of course, that a nation may 
at times submit to being placated by 
favor or that it may withhold the use 
of power for similar cause—provided, 
of course, that the favor is within diplo- 
matic convention. That much is ad- 
mitted, if for no other reason than the 
sake of argument, but that any self- 
respecting nation would not resent a 
flat-footed peace dicker couched in 
dollars and cents—well, it is asking us 
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to believe the world a lot worse than it 
really is. 

If the nations of the earth are un- 
willing to remain at peace with us and 
at the same time to pay their honor- 
able debts to us, there is one way, and 
only one way, in which we can honor- 
ably pay for peace, and that is by 
paying for the preparedness with 
which to fight for and conquer peace. 

If we have reached the point where 
we are willing to forfeit our own self- 
respect and at the same time offer a 
gratuitous insult to the self-respect of 
our sister nations, then it’s time for 
us to stop meddling with the ills of 
the rest of the world and take stock 
of ourselves to see what is wrong 
with us. 

We do not believe that we or the 
rest of the world has been hypnotized, 
as yet, into giving heed to such ab- 
surdities. What we do believe, as we 
said in the beginning, is that there is 
no limit under the sun to which some 
people will not go in the pursuit of 
a hobby. 


® 
What You Can Do 

This isn’t a preachment and it isn’t 
intended to convey any new message 
to infantrymen. It is simply a re- 
minder of one of the moral obligations 
we are under to our branch of the 
service, 

It is about recruiting for the Infan- 
try. Its moral is that if we want the 
Infantry brought to full strength and 
brought there quickly, all of us wil’ 
have to take our coats off and saw 
wood. This goes for staff, line, stu- 
dent, instructor, active, retired an: 
everybody else who takes an honest 
pride in the blue hat-cord. 

The General Recruiting Service is 


doing well by the Infantry. It is mak- 
ing a serious and successful effort to 
fill our scanty battalions, but the Gen- 
eral Recruiting Service has other in- 
terests, it has its duties to the other 
branches of the service. It cannot rea- 
sonably be expected that the General 
Recruiting Service can continue indefi- 
nitely an intensive campaign. When 
it is forced to stress another branch, 
the Infantry should itself supply what 
additional impetus it can to recruiting. 

Allocated infantry recruiting repre- 
sentatives are striving manfully and 
are accomplishing encouraging results, 
but they can cover only a small por- 
tion of the recruiting field and they are 
in constant need of reinforcements. 

Here is what every infantryman can 
do: He can be on the watch for pros- 
pective recruits, he can talk Infantry, 
he can spread the infantry gospel to 
make the country know that the In- 
fantry is the doughboy and that the 
life of the doughboy is the life of a real 
soldier. 

® 
Impostors in Uniform 

Despite all the action that has been 
taken in the matter, the Army uniform 
continues to be degraded by fakirs, ped- 
dlers and beggars. Another instance 
has just come to our attention. It is 
reported that four able-bodied men, 
wearing the military uniform, work the 
Central of New Jersey suburban trains 
running out of Jersey City. These men 
peddle worthless booklets to the pas- 
sengers under the guise of raising 
money for “disabled soldiers” and the 
“boys who are out of work.” 

These men are rank impostors. 
Those disabled men who require it are 
being taken care of by the Govern- 
ment and the “boys who are out of 
work” are in that state of their own 
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accord. There is plenty of suitable 
work for every man in the United 
States who wants to and is willing to 
do an honest day’s work. 

Not a cent of the money collected 
from the sympathizing passengers ever 
gets to the men for whom these fakirs 
claim it is being collected. The money 
derived from the sale of the booklets 
goes into the pockets of these able- 
bodied impostors who ought to be at 
work earning their living. 

It is not understood why the trans- 
portation companies permit this ne- 
ferious business to be conducted on 
their trains. It should be stopped. If 
the people would stop buying their 
wares and refuse to donate their money, 
the practice would soon be a thing of 
the past. 


® 
The Peril of Present Immigration 


More than a million immigrants have 
come to the United States from Europe 


in the past twelve months. This is 
the beginning of a flood that will reach 
vast proportions unless something is 
done to regulate it. 

The number is not so important. 
The question of quality is the dominant 
factor. If each one of those who seek 
entrance to our land of opportunity 
were a healthy, normal, ambitious in- 
dividual, eager and ready to cast off 
forever their alien status and become a 
good, true American, we could well 
afford to welcome them all. 

Such is not the case. As a matter 
of fact, the reverse, as a rule, obtains. 
The immigrants that are now appear- 
ing at our great ports of entry are 
largely undesirables for one reason or 
another. Thousands of them are ig- 
norant socialists — inclined toward 
anarchy—of such low mentality that 


they are easily duped by the profes- 
sional agitators that infest New York's 
foreign quarters and who make their 
living by hatching up plots against the 
country. Others of our newcomers are 
the mere dregs of Europe—lazy and 
lousy. They are leaving their home- 
land because times are hard and be- 
cause they have been told they can 
live here on graft. They herd the 
ghettoes and slums of the foreign quar- 
ter—with no desire to learn our lan- 
guage or to become an American. They 
remain aliens to the end. They are 
the ones that will hide behind the 
skirts of their alien status and avoid 
the draft in the case of a national emer- 
gency—just as they did in 1917. 

All too often there is found the dan- 
gerous criminal, perhaps highly edu- 
cated, but along perverse lines. We 
know all too well what harm these 
may do. We have had some bitter ex 
periences. It would be far less disas- 
trous to the nation if we would import 
explosives and disease germs than to 
allow access to these venomous human 
elements. 

What are we going to do about it? 
The question is a pressing one. Some 
damage has already been done. Where 
will it stop? 

The Government has no higher duty 
to the people of this fair land than to 
protect them against this flood of pol- 
lution that is increasing day by day. 
It may be that we will be able to ab- 
sorb what is already here, but Ameri- 
canism cannot survive if these unde- 
sirable elements are swelled without 
limit by fresh importations. 

It is up to Congress to provide this 
protection and it should be done at 
once. These undesirables must be de- 
barred. American consuls should be 
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specifically charged with the duty of 
blacklisting and preventing undesir- 
ables from coming to our shores by 
withholding the necessary papers and 
permits. Through this medium we 
strike at the source. Consuls could 
render no greater service to their coun- 
try than this. 

The existing haphazard overseas 
traffic should be checked. The trans- 


lowed to take aboard any immigrant 
unless he has papers signed by the 
American representative in the country 
from which he hails showing that he 
has been inspected and is virtually as- 
sured admission. 

The immigration officials should 
mercilessly cull out the undesirables 
and send them back. The burden of 
proof should rest on the immigrant 


and not on America. 


D 


Minor Tactics 

There has been such a demand for 
the Map Problems in Minor Tactics that 
have appeared in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL in the past year that we have de- 
cided to publish them in book form. 

The original form of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL style will be preserved. To 
such of the problems as admit of it a 
large amount of explanatory text has 
been added. 

These problems were prepared at The 
Infantry School and represent the lat- 
est thought on the subjects they cover. 
The book will be found to be most 
valuable for reference and will save 
officers a lot of study and research 
when called upon to frame up and pre- 
pare solutions to problems in Minor 
Tactics. It should find a place in every 
military library and especially in com- 
pany libraries. 

In order to keep the price down 
within reasonable limits we will have 
the book bound in good paper binding. 
Due to the extremely high cost of pro- 

duction of everything that goes into a 
book these days, it is impossible to pro- 
duce a cloth-bound book and sell it for 
a reasonable price. 


portation companies should not be al- 
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ProBLeM No. 11—-A Compat Patroi 


Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet! 


Special Situation No. 1: 
SOLUTION 


I will assemble the noncommissioned officers 
of the platoon and scouts of the ist Section 
at daylight about 100 yards south of the 
platoon and issue the following order: 

“The enemy is in position a short 
distance in front of our assault companies. 
You can see the assault companies, 
Companies C and D in the draw and on 
the next crest to the west. Companies 
A and B will be in reserve today and 
follow the assault companies at 400 yards. 
Battalion headquarters will be between 
the assault and reserve companies in the 
center of the battalion sector. 

Our division is just resuming the attack. 
Our battalion attacks on a front of 
600 yards. It’s right will be parallel 
to and 600 yards north of the 421-422 
road until it reaches TOM’S CREEK, one 
and one-half miles west of here. After 
crossing TOM’S CREEK the battalion 
continues in the same direction, leaving 
the road to the south. (Point out im- 
portant features of terrain on map.) 
The direction of advance will be 303 
degrees magnetic azimuth. The 2d Bat- 
talion, 28th Infantry, will be on the 
right of our battalion. 

This platoon will protect the right 
flank of our battalion and will maintain 
contact with the 2d Battalion, 28th 
Infantry. 

The scouts of the ist Section will go 
forward to where they can observe the 
leading waves of the assault companies. 
Scouts of the ist Squad go to where the 
creek the platoon is now in crosses the 
road 400 yards west of the platoon and 
observe to the west along the boundary 
between battalions. Scouts of the 3d 
Squad keep about 100 yards south of the 
creek and observe our battalion. Scouts 


of the 2d Squad keep about 100 yards 
north of the creek and observe the 2d 
Battalion, 28th Infantry. Keep me in- 
formed of the progress of the attack of 
our battalion and of the battalion on our 
right. Section Sergeant, 1st Section bring 
in sentinels when scouts move out. 
Runner Jones report to the battalion 
message center. I will remain here for 
the present. Any questions? Explain 
the situation to your squads. Post.” 
Special Situation No. 2: 
SOLUTION 

I will move my platoon to the vicinity of 
the wire fence corner 600 yards north 30 
degrees west of 404. My route will be north- 
west up the small stream to a point opposite 
the house 500 yards northwest of 404, thence 
southwest in the direction of hill 466 to the 
wire fence corner. 

My advance will be in section columns with 
increased distance between men up the stream; 
in skirmish line going up the slope. My 
advance will be preceded by the scouts of the 
ist Section. 

Before starting I will send the following 
message to my battalion commander: 

“2d Battalion, 28th Infantry has 
advanced 600 yards west of the 452- 
404-421 road and is attacking the woods 
300 yards north of hill 466 from the 
northeast. I am going forward to the 
wire fence corner 600 yards north 30 
degrees west of 404.”’ 

My reasons for the move are: 

It is necessary in order to carry out the second 
part of my mission, which is to maintain 
contact with the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry 
I can afford better protection to the right 
flank of my battalion with my platoon 
echeloned forward of the battalion at the 
wire fence corner than I can with it echeloned 
to the rear at 404. 

Moving my platoon forward to the wire 





'See page 531—November JOURNAL. 
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fence corner is an aggressive use of the combat 
patrol, and will assist the advance of my 
battalion. Holding it back at 404 is a timid 
use of the patrol, furnishes only passive pro 
tection to the right flank of my battalion, 
and fails utterly in the second part of the 
mission. 

The route and formation are for the purpose 
of minimizing losses and of reaching the wire 
fence corner in the shortest practicable time. 

A message to the battalion commander is 
necessary to inform him of the progress of the 
battalion on the right and of an important 
move of my platoon. 


Special Situation No. 3: 
SOLUTION 


I will go forward to the crest and reconnoiter. 
I will deploy my entire platoon (less two pairs 
of scouts from the 2d Section) on the line of 
scouts and open fire on hill 466. 

One of the pairs of scouts held out will 
observe the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry, and 
secure my right flank. The other pair will 
observe my own battalion and secure my 
left flank. 

I will not advance on hill 466. 

I reconnoiter first in order to make all 
arrangements for opening an effective fire on 
hill 466 before my platoon comes under fire. 
These arrangements will include assuring 
myself that the scouts have selected the best 
firing position, assigning sectors of fire, ob- 
taining and giving the range to my platoon. 

I open fire on hill 466 to assist the advance 
of my battalion. I deploy my entire platoon 
(less necessary observers to the flanks) because 
the more fire I put on hill 466 the more I 
will assist my battalion, and because I do not 
require a support for maneuver. 

I do not advance on hill 466 because to do 
so would probably involve me in the attack 
to such an extent that I would be unable to 
carry out my mission. 


Special Situation No. 4: 
SOLUTION 
I will cause my firing line to face west and 
open fire through the gap between battalions 
on the southern end of woods 300 yards north 
of hill 466. 
Special Situation No. 5: 
SOLUTION 
I will send the scouts of the ist Section 


forward to report when the leading waves 
reach the unimproved road west of hill 466. 

I will hold the platoon in skirmish line in 
present position. I will remain with the 
platoon. 

My reasons are: 

I send my scouts forward to keep me in- 
formed of the progress of the attack. | 
must know when the 2d Battalion, 28th 
Infantry, has cleaned out the woods 300 
yards north of hill 466 and begun the advance 
therefrom. I order my scouts to report when 
the leading waves reach the unimproved road 
west of hill 466 since this is a convenient, 
definite line, I hold my platoon in its present 
position in skirmish line since it is in a position 
to fire on a counter attack which breaks 
through either my battalion or the battalion 
on the right. In determining my persona! 
action I consider my two main functions 
(1) direct command of my platoon, (2) per- 
sonal observation of the progress of the attack 
I should like a point near my platoon from 
which I could observe the progress of the 
assault companies and from which I could 
quickly reach my platoon in case of action 
No such point exists in this position. I must 
decide which is the more important function 
in this situation. If I go forward I must go 
either to hill 466 or to the west edge of the 
woods 300 yards north thereof. From hil! 
466 I could watch the progress of my own 
battalion. I could not watch the progress 
of the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry. It is 
impossible for one man to see much of the 
progress through the woods. The task of 
determining when the leading waves have 
reached the unimproved road west of hill 466 
is simple and definite. It can be determined 
and reported by the scouts. A counter attack 
from the large wooded area to the northwest 
is not unlikely. I therefore decide to remain 
with my platoon to command it in case of 
action. 


Special Situation No. 6: 
SOLUTION 


I will move my platoon forward to the west 
edge of the woods north of hill 466 about on 
the boundary between the two battalions. 


Special Situation No. 7: 


SOLUTION 


I will move my platoon forward up snall 
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draw toward 485 to fill the gap between 
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battalions. 
Special Situation No. 8: 
SOLUTION 


I will deploy my platoon in the road cut 
at 485 facing north and open fire on the most 
favorable target in that general direction. 


Special Situation No. 9: 
SOLUTION 


1. Open fire on counter attack. 

2. Runner to company commander of left 
assault company of battalion on right to 
inform him of the counter attack and point 
out direction it is coming. 

3. Message to my battalion commander 
giving size and direction of counter attack, 
and my location and action. 







® 
PROBLEM 


Special Situation No. 10: 
SOLUTION 


I will locate my platoon in a position in 
readiness where the small stream emerges from 
the western edge of the woods 450 yards 
southwest of hill 567. Dispositions: One 
sentry post 50 yards west of platoon to observe 
small draw to west; one sentry post 100 yards 
north of platoon to observe small draw be- 
tween platoon and 488; one sentry post 200 
yards south of platoon to observe south face 
of nose running in the direction of Emmitsburg. 
Sentries will be single by day and double by 
night. 

I will select three platoon firing positions: 
One to cover the draw along the boundary 
line; one to cover the draw between the 
platoon and 488, and one to cover the south 
face of the nose running in the direction of 
Emmitsburg. 


NO. 12 


MACHINE-GUN PLATOON IN ATTACE 


Note.—Do not read the succeeding situa- 
tions until the previous one has been solved. 


Situation: 


A Blue Army advancing east in friendly 
territory occupied Emmitsburg late on the 
afternoon of August 2d and holds a general 
north and south line about 500 yards east of 
St. Joseph's College. 

The Reds hold the high ground immediately 
west of Tom's Creek. 

There has been considerable hard fighting. 

The 3d Battalion, 27th Blue Infantry, (an 
interior battalion) is an assault battalion in 
the continuation of a general attack on the 
morning of August 3d. A light mortar and 
one-pounder, Section and Company A, 7th 
Machine Gun Battalion, are attached. 

The battalion attacks on a front of 800 yards, 
two companies in the assault echelon and two 
in support, with the right on line ROAD 
FORK 468, (southeast of St. Joseph's College) 
HILLS 469, 361, 467. Direction of advance 
96 degrees true bearing. 


Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet! 





Special Situation No. 1: 


You are Lieutenant A, commanding the 
ist platoon of Company A, 7th Machine Gun 
Battalion. You reconnoitered the ground to 
the vicinity of 468 before dark on the evening 
of August 2d. At that time the advance 
elements of the Blue line were on a north and 
south line through 468. One section of 
machine guns was about 100 yards northwest 
of the first house west of 468. Another section 
of machine guns and the carts of both sections 
were in the draw 500 yards west of 468. 

You received the following order from your 
Company Commander: 

“The enemy holds a line generally 
north and south along the heights im- 
mediately west of TOM’S CREEK. 

We occupy a general north and south 
line through 468. 

The 3d Battalion, 27th Infantry, to 
which our Machine Gun Company is 
attached, will attack on a front of 800 
yards with its right on the line ROAD 








‘Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from 
the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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FORK 468, HILLS 469, 361, 467. © Direc- 
tion of advance 96 degrees true bearing. 
Companies M and L, 27th Infantry, are 
respectively the right and left assault 
companies; Companies I and K are 
similarly the support companies. 

The 17th Blue Infantry is on our right 
and the 61st Blue Infantry, on our left. 

Lieutenant A, your platoon will sup- 
port aggressively the attack of the right 
assault company, Company M, 27th 
Blue Infantry. Your initial positions 
will be in the general vicinity of ROAD 
FORK 468 

The 2d platoon will support the left 
assault company. The 3d platoon will 
be with the support companies and 
prepared for anti-aircraft work. 

Keep your carts well forward con- 
sistent with reasonable cover. 

Ammunition dump is near the FRED- 
ERICK TURNPIKE, 600 yards north- 
west of 468. 

A dump will be established on HILL 469. 

H-hour is 5:00 a. m, 

I will be with the Battalion Commander 
after 3:00 a. m.” 

It is 3:30 a. m., August 3d. The relief has 
been completed. The machine gun platoon 
which you relieved was located as stated 
above. The Commanding Officer of this 
platoon informed you that the Reds are on 
HILL 469, that there was considerable machine 
gun fire from this hill on the preceding after- 
noon, and occasional longer range enemy 
machine gun fire during the night. The blue 
machine gun platoon has not fired from its 
present positions. The blue line is in the 
position of the previous afternoon. 


Required: 


(2) Do you make any change in the 
present location of your guns? (They 
are now in the positions occupied by the 
platoon which you relieved.) 

(b) If a change is to be made, what, 
when, and why? 

(c) What special arrangements, if any, 
do you make at any of your gun positions? 

(d) Where are your carts and what 
are your plans regarding them? 

(e) What other action, if any, do you 
take? 

(f) Where is your Post of Command at 
H-hour? 


(g) What is the interval between in- 
dividual guns of your sections? 

(hk) What is your plan of advance in 
supporting the assault company? 


Special Situation No. 2: 


As the Blue Infantry assault line goes 
forward‘ at: H-hour there is considerable 
enemy fire from the direction of 469. You are 
unable to locate an enemy line or guns definitely. 

One section of your guns is 50 yards east 
and 100 yards south of 468. The other 
section is 50 yards north and 250 yards west 
of 468. You are with the forward section. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 3: 


Our line is held up about 700 yards east of 
468. Enemy machine guns have opened from 
the northwest slope of 469. Rifle fire is 
increasing from 469. Most of his artillery 
fire is going over. Your second section has 
moved forward and is going into action north 
of 468. 

Our section of light mortar and one-pounder 
is not firing. 

Required: 
(a) Your action. 
(b) Your reasons. 


Special Situation No. 4: 


The company which you are supporting is 
moving forward and meeting little resistance. 
The leading elements are crossing the points 
marking the safety limit for your present fire. 
The fire from 469 has practically ceased. 


Required: 


(a) Your action. 
(b) Your plans. 


Special Situation No. 5: 


As you reach 469, some 200 yards ahead of 
your 2d section which is coming forward, 
you see some of the assault company on the 
reverse slope and some on the forward slope 
of 469. The enemy is not in sight. One of 
the runners from your captain informs you 
that the advance will be resumed in a few 
minutes against hill 467, east of TOM’S 
CREEK, and that thej3d platoon will be 
brought to and remain om 469 until 467 is 
consolidated. There is considerable enemy 
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artillery and machine-gun fire against 469 but 
as yet it is causing few casualties. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 6. 


Your guns have been in action on 469 for 
some time. Enemy artiliery and machine 
gun fire has slackened considerably. One of 
your guns and two of its crew have been put 
out of action. So far as known these are your 
only casualties. The assault line is near the 
safety limit for your fire on 467. The 3d 
platoon is not firing and you are not aware of 
its present location. 


Required: 


(a) Your action. 
(6) Your plans. 
Special Situation No, 7: 

As you arrive about 300 yards west of the 
figures 467 enemy rifle and machine gun fire 
increases considerably. It is covering 467 
but not searching the slope on which you are 
advancing. It is evident that our troops have 
suffered heavily in taking 467. Your platoon 
sergeant reports that heavy machine gun fire 
is coming from hill 464 (near road fork south- 
east of 467) and the vicinity of 468 (road fork 
northeast of 464), and that the Infantry line is 
held up along 467. Your guns are not in 
sight and, so far as you know, have not crossed 
TOM’S CREEK. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 8: 


You are near the road junction south of 
467, have completed your reconnaissance, 
confirmed the sergeant’s report, and your 
ist Section, on carts, is coming up the slope 
towards you about 200 yards northwest of 
your position. 


Required: 
(a) What do you do during the next 


10 minutes? 
(b) Your reasons. 


Special Situation No. 9: 


The fire from 464 has ceased. The fire 
from the direction of 468 continues and the 
enemy artillery has opened on 467. As yet 


the latter is not effective. A runner from 
your 2d section reports that the section has 
been reinforced by a squad from the 3d platoon, 
that the section has extra ammunition, and 
is about 400 yards to the rear. The company 
which you are supporting is still on 467. 
Required: 

Your action. 
Special Situation No. 10: 

The enemy artillery has become more effec- 
tive and is causing casualties. 
468 has slackened considerably. 
our assault line moving forward. 
Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 11: 


The fire from 
You observe 


As you reach the southwest slope of 466 the 
assault line appears to be stopped about 200 
yards east of the figures 466 by machine-gun 
fire from the northeast. Your 2d section was 
ordered to advance when the assault company 
cleared 467. Your ist section is on 467. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 12: 


Upon arrival just east of the figures 466 
you meet the Commanding Officer of Company 
M, who informs you that the fire came from 
the first ravine to the northeast and that this 
ravine is under fire from our light mortar 
The company will continue its advance. 


Required: 
Your action. 
Special Situation No. 13: 


You have arrived at the southeast slope of 
466 and note some little enemy activity (planes, 
smoke, and rockets) in the direction of 468 
Fire is coming from this vicinity and also from 
north of 468. Your guns of the 2d section, 
which has lost four or five men, are going into 
action near your position as directed by you. 
Men of the assault company can be seen going 
into the creek bottom to the left front and 
others advancing on the ground beyond. 
The right of the company is in line with the 
head of the creek east of 466. 


Required: 


(a) Your action. 
(b) Your reasons. 
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Special Situation No. 14: 


Enemy fire from the vicinity of 468 has 
ceased. The fire continues, but is not strong, 
from north of 468. You receive a message 
from the Commanding Officer of the assault 
company that the company will halt tempo- 
rarily on the general line of the road running 


southeast from 402, and that you will be ad- 
vised when the advance is to be resumed. 
You know that the company has suffered 
heavy losses. 
Required: 

Your plans. 


The Drillmaster 
(Continued) 


Kneeling and Lying Down 


Paragraphs Q. If standing, what is the com- 
128-132 mand to “‘kneel”’? 
A. The command is ENEEL. 

At the command kmeel, half face to the 
right; carry the right toe about one foot to 
the left rear of the left heel; kneel on the 
right knee, sitting as nearly as possible on 
the right heel; left forearm across the left 
thigh; piece remains in the position of order 
arms, right hand grasping it above the lower 
band. 

Q. If standing or kneeling, what is the com- 
mand to “lie down’’? 

A. The command is LIE DOWN 

If standing, kneel with the right knee 
against the left heel; if kneeling, move the 
right knee beside the left heel; carry back 
the left foot and lie flat on the belly, inclin- 
ing body about 35 degrees to the right; 
piece horizontal, barrel up, muzzle off the 
ground and pointed to the front; elbows on 
the ground; left hand at the balance, right 
hand grasping the small of the stock opposite 
the neck. 

This is the position of order arms lying 
down. 

Q. If kneeling or lying down, what is the 
command to “rise”? 

A. The command is RISE. 

If kneeling, stand up, faced to the front, 
on the ground marked by the left heel. 

If lying down, raise the body on both 
knees; stand up, faced to the front, on the 
ground marked by the left heel. 

Q. If lying down, what is the command to 
“kneel”? 

A. The command is ENEEL. 

Raise the body on both knees and take the 
position of kneel. 

Q. Under what circumstances are the 


kneeling and lying down positions ordinarily 
used in double rank? 

A. In double rank, these positions are 
ordinarily used only for the better utiliza- 
tion of cover. 

Q. When deployed as skirmishers (Par. 142) 
what variation from the kneeling position is 
permitted? 

A. A sitting position (Par. 139) may be 
taken. 


Drill You will note from the text that 
Hints kneeling, lying down and rising 
are not executed in cadence, nor 
are they divided into motions for execution. 
However, in teaching men for the first time, 
experience has been that all of these movements 
may be divided into motions and thus taught 
more easily and more accurately. A method 
as follows gives good results: 
To kneel: 
1. Half face to the right, 
2. Carry back the right foot, 
3. Kneel. 
Kneeling, to lie down: 
1. Place right knee by left heel, 
2. Carry left foot back, placing knees side 
by side, 
3. Lie forward. 
Standing, to lie down: 
1. Half face to right. 
2. Place right knee by left heel, 
3. Kneel on both knees, 
4. Lie forward. 
Lying down, to kneel: 
1. Raise body to both knees, 
2. Draw up left foot and place by nght 
knee, 
3. Move right knee to the right. 
Lying down to rise: 
1. Raise body to both knees, 
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2. Draw up left foot and place by right 
knee 
3. Stand up. 

Unless you adopt some such method as this 
in the beginning, the men will never learn to 
do these movements accurately and they will 
be ragged in every respect. 


Drill We are now going to take up the 

Talk instruction in kneeling and lying 

down. 

These positions are not ordinarily used in 
double rank except to take better cover, but 
this is rare. 

They are used all the time when in skirmish 
line. As a rule, when the skirmish line halts, 
the men either kneel or lie down in order to 
get better cover. Sometimes, when it is more 
convenient, they sit down instead of kneeling. 
When you take up instruction in firing, you will 
be taught to fire from all of these positions 
because they are the positions from which you 
will do most of your shooting in a fight. 

Now, these movements are not executed in 
cadence, but for purposes of instruction, I am 
going to divide them up into movements and 
have you execute them one at a time. 

Standing, as you now are, to kneel, the com- 
mand is KENEEL. At that command... 

From this point on, the drillmaster will 
follow the outline given above under Drill 
Hints. 

Loadings and Firings 
Paragraphs (Q. What is the general rule for 

133-138 the commands for the leadings and 

firings? 

A. The commands are the same whether 
standing, kneeling or lying down. 

Q. What is the rule with reference to the 
rear rank firing in double rank? 

A. When kneeling or lying down in double 
rank, the rear rank does not load, aim or 
fire. 

Q. What command should always precede 
instruction in firing? 

A. A command for loading should always 
precede instruction in firing. 

Q. Loadings are executed in what forma- 
tions only? 

A. In line and skirmish line only. 

Q. After the command “load” has once 
been given, what is the general rule with refer- 
ence to loading? 

A. After the command load has once been 
given, rifles are kept loaded without com- 


mand untii the command unload (Par. 142) 
or inspection arms (Par. 98), fresh clips 
being inserted when the magazine is ex- 
hausted. 

Q. Before giving a command for firing, 
what should always be done? 

A. The aiming point or target is carefully 
pointed out. This may be done before or 
after announcing the sight setting. Both 
are indicated before giving the command for 
firing. 

Q. Under what circumstances may the 
designating of the target be omitted? 

A. It may be omitted when the target ap- 
pears suddenly or is unmistakable, but the 
range must always be announced, the com- 
mand battlesight being given when it is not 
desired to have the sights set. 

Q. What other purpose does the command 
for the range serve? 

A. It serves as a preparatory command for 
the firing; it insures the simultaneous 
opening of fire and the full effect of surprise 

Q. How often is it necessary to repeat the 
target designation? 

A. The target or aiming point having been 
designated, such designation need not be 
repeated until a change is necessary. 

Q. To what should troops be trained with 

reference to firing? 

A. They are trained to continue their fire 
upon the aiming point or target designated 
until a change is ordered. 

Q. What is done at the announcement of 
the range? 

A. If the men are already in the position of 
load, that position is taken at the announce- 
ment of the range. Skirmishers not in a 
firing position, either at a halt or in move- 
ment, take such position at the command 
announcing the range. 

Q. What may be said as to the use of the 
sling? 

A. The use of the sling as an aid to 
accurate firing is desirable at all ranges and 
is absolutely essential at ranges greater than 
300 yards. 


To Load 


Paragraphs (Q. How is the loading of the 
139-141 piece executed? 

A. The command is 1. With 

dummy (blank or ball) cartridges, 2. LOAD. 

Being in line or skirmish line, at a halt: 

at the command load, each front rank 

rifleman or skirmisher faces half right »nd 
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carries the right foot to the right, about one 
foot, to such a position as will insure the 
greatest firmness and steadiness of the body; 
faises or lowers the piece and drops it into 
the left hand at the balance, left thumb 
extended along the stock, muzzle at the 
height of the breast, and if armed with the 
1903 rifle, turns the cut-off up. 

W:th the right hand, he turns and draws 
the bolt back, takes a loaded clip and inserts 
the end in the clip slots, places the thumb on 
the powder space of the top cartridge, the 
fingers extending around the piece and tips 
resting on the magazine floor plate; forces 
the cartridges into the magazine by pressing 
down with the thumb; without removing the 
clip, thrusts the bolt home, turning down the 
handle; turns the safety lock to the “‘safe”’ 
and carries the hand to the small of the stock. 

Each rear-rank rifleman moves to the right 
front, takes a similar position opposite the 
interval to the right of his front-rank man, 
muzzle of the piece extending beyond the 
front rank, and loads. 

Auto-riflemen do not execute the loadings 
or firings in line. 

Q. How is “load’’ executed whiie marching? 

A. A skirmish line may load while moving, 
the pieces being held as nearly as practicable 
in the position of load. 

Q. What is the position of “load” when 
kneeling or sitting? 

A. If kneeling or sitting, the position of the 
piece is similar. If kneeling, the left fore- 
arm rests on the left thigh. If sitting, the 
elbows are supported by the knees. 

Q. What is the position of “load” lying 
down? 

A. If lying down, the left hand steadies 
and supports the piece at the balance, the 
toe of the butt resting on the ground, the 
muzzle off the ground. 

Q. For reference, how are all of these posi- 
tions designated? 

A. These positions (standing, kneeling, 
sitting and lying down) are designated as that 
of load. 

Q. For instruction in loading, what com- 
mand is used? 

A. The command is 1. Simulate, 2. 
LOAD. 

Executed as above described except that 
the cut-off (model 1903 rifle) remains “‘off” 
and the handling of the cartridges is simu- 
lated. 


Q. What sequence should be used in the 
instruction in loading? 

A. The recruits are first taught to simu- 
late loading and firing; after a few lessons, 
dummy cartridges may be used. Later 
blank cartridges may be used. 

Q. Is the model 1903 rifle ever used as a 
single loader? 

A. It may be used as a single loader by 
turning the magazine ‘‘off.”” The magazine 
may be filled in whole or in part while “‘off” 
or *fon” by pressing cartridges singly down 
and back until they are in the proper place. 

Q. How is the use of the rifle as a single 
loader to be regarded? 

A. It is to be regarded as exceptional. 

Q. May the model 1917 rifle be used as a 
single loader? 

A. No. 


Drill It seers almost unnecessary to 
Hints say that the instruction in the 
loadings and firings is most im- 
portant and that it should be given most care- 
fully and thoroughly. The loading of the piece 
should be practically automatic with the rifle- 
man. On the range, in battle, wherever he has 
to use the rifle, the rifieman’s whole attention 
should be given to his target and to his aiming. 
If he has not been taught the loadings until he 
does it without thinking, he will be fussing with 
the purely mechanical part of the shooting 
when he should be giving his attention to his 
target. This leads to poor scores and to acci- 
dents on the range and to inefficiency on the 
battle field. 

Loading and firing in double rank is most 
exceptional and is confined almost entirely to 
saluting volleys. It is necessary to teach it, 
but no great amount of time should be wasted 
on it. 

The loadings and firings are not executed in 
cadence, but it will simplify instruction to 
divide the execution into movements and exe- 
cute them singly at first. A division somewhat 
as follows may be used: 


1. Half face to the right and carry the 
right foot to its proper place, 

2. Raise or lower the piece to its proper 
position, 

3. Turn cut-off up and draw back bolt, 

4. Take clip and insert in clip slot, 

5. Press cartridges down, close chamber 
and move hand to small of stock. 


Be careful in teaching the load in all of the 
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positions. Bear in mind that it will be used in 
the kneeling and lying down positions more 
often than standing. 

Impress on your men the importance of Jock- 
ing the piece after loading. 

Run through the drill of loading and unload- 
ing as you would the manual of arms. It is 
equally, if not more, important. 


Drill 
Talk 


We are now about to take up in- 
struction in the loading and firing 
of the rifle. You will remember 
that I told you that a good infantryman 
handled his piece without realizing that he was 
doing so. This is especially true of the loading 
and firing. You must get so that you can do 
this without being conscious of what you are 
doing, so that your whole attention may be 
centered on your target and on aiming. If 
you don’t get so that you can do it this way, 
you will lose out when you get on the range. 
You will be fussing with the loading and your 
target will disappear. 

The loading is not done in cadence, but I am 
going to divide it up into motions at first and 
have you execute the motions one at a time 
until you get them properly. 

The command is 1. Simulate, 2. LOAD. 

At the command load, half face to the right 
and carry the right foot about one foot straight 
to the right, balancing yourself firmly on both 
feet. 

Continue as outlined in Drill Hints above. 

After they have learned to execute the load 
standing, have them successively kneel, sit, 


and lie down and teach them the load in each 
of the positions. 
To Unload 


Paragraph 
142 


Q. How is “*unload” executed? 
A. The command is UNLOAD. 
At the command unload, take 
the position of load, turn the safety lock 
(model 1903 rifle) up (if armed with the 
model 1917 rifle, turn the safety lock to the 
front) and move the bolt alternately back 
and forward until all of the cartridges are 
ejected. 

After the last cartridge is ejected, the 
chamber is closed by first thrusting the bolt 
slightly forward to free it from the stud hold- 
ing it in place when the chamber is open, 
pressing the follower down and back to 
engage it under the bolt, and then thrusting 
the bolt home; the trigger is pulled 

The cartridges are then picked up, cleaned 
and returned to the belt and the piece is 
brought to the order. 


Drill 
Hints 


Caution the men to eject the car- 
tridges gently. The tendency is 
to work the bolt rapidly and throw 
the cartridges all over the place. By turning 
the rifle to the front a little and moving the 
bolt gently, the cartridges may be thrown to 
the ground near the feet. 

Caution them in closing the chamber after 
unloading to move the bolt forward gently—not 
jamming it against the follower. 


D 














The Secrets of Ju Jitsu, by Captain 
Allan C. Smith, U. S. A. Columbus, 
Ga.: Stahara Pub. Co. Seven Books, 
paper bound, 240 pages. Price $5.00. 


There is a sort of mystery that hov- 
ers over the Japanese word Ju Jistu. 
lt attracts our attention whenever we 
see it. This mystery, and the inner- 
most secrets of the art are bared, and 
for the first time made available for 
the student by the author, in his seven 
booklets which completely cover the 
course. 

Captain Smith spent twelve years 
in Japan, during which time he made 
an exhaustive study of the art and 


science of Ju Jitsu. He had as in- 
structors the leading talent of the na- 


tion and was finally awarded the fa- 
mous “Black Belt”—a mark of great 
distinction—the only American upon 
whom this honor has been conferred. 

When the United States entered the 
war Captain Smith was called into the 
service for duty as an instructor in 


Ju Jitsu and has been engaged in such 
work ever since. He has trained thou- 


sands of Americans in this work and 
for the past year has been an instructor 
at the great Infantry School at Camp 
Benning. 

The entire subject is presented in 
seven booklets, each arranged in a 
series of lessons. Book I contains the 
secret of the Stahara—(this word being 
derived from the Japanese word of like 
pronunciation and meaning abdomen) ; 
Book II, defenses against waist and 
throat attacks; Book III, wrist es- 
capes; Book IV, defense when at- 
tacked from behind; Book V, defense 
against club, pistol or kick; Book VI, 
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wrist twists; come-alongs, hammer- 
locks, escapes, etc.; Book VII, the se- 
cret front strangle, the stahara death 
lock, the scissors death lock. 


The text is composed of the one 
thought—a line principle which makes 
it exceedingly clear and easy to under- 
stand. Each trick and hold is illus- 
trated by half-tones of photographs 
made under the author’s direct super- 
vision and designed to show exactly 
how the hands are held and what is 
done in each instance to produce th 
desired result. 


This set of books should find a place 
in every company library in the service. 
From them a complete course of train- 
ing in Ju Jitsu can be given every man 
in the company that desires to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. In his fore- 
word to the book, Colonel Paul B. 
Malone, assistant commandant, The 
Infantry School, says 

Captain Smith, who has been em- 
ployed as an instructor in hand-to-hand 
fighting (Ju Jitsu) at the Infantry 
School, has performed an important 


service in preparing his series of books, 
“The Secrets of Ju Jitsu.” It is, in 


my opinion, highly desirable that Amer- 
ican Infantry be trained in all forms of 
personal combat that might be used 
against them. 

All in all, this is a wonderful book— 
one that will be welcomed by the Army. 
® 
General Tactical Functions of Larger 

Units; General Service Schools. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 175 
pages. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
The subject matter contained in this 
book was prepared by the Director and 
certain instructors of The School of 
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the Line, and is used by the school as 
a textbook, 

The contents of the book should be 
considered as an introductory course 
to that contained in the book, “Tactical 
Principles and Dicisions,” in which an 
infantry division and a cavalry division 
are each considered in many different 
tactical situations, and the details con- 
nected therewith are fully discussed. 

The subject matter of “General Tac- 
tical Functions of Larger Units” falls 
naturally into two parts. In the first 
part a continuous army situation has 
been pictured, covering an advance of 
several days and culminating in an at- 
tack by the entire army. The four 
chapters in this part of the book discuss 
the situation from the army and army 
corps tactical and supply viewpoints, 
endeavoring to present a picture of the 
functions and teamplay of all larger 
units in the army. 

The Combat Orders, Field Orders, 
and Administrative Orders employed to 
carry out the decisions and policies of 
the several commanders: the army com- 
mander, the cavalry division com- 
mander, the different army corps com- 
manders, the artillery commanders and 
one division commander are models of 
their kind prepared as a result of ex- 
periences in the World War, and studies 
made during the course at The General 
Service Schools. 

The second part of the book takes 
up a different situation and deals with 
the interior management of a division 
as a part of an army corps within an 
army. This part of the book discusses 
fully how the different arms, trains and 
services are knitted together to form 
the fundamental basic unit of our 
Army; the Infantry Division. 

As in the first part the combat orders 


are carefully prepared to serve as mod- 
els of their kind. 

The second part of the book con- 
tains, in addition, valuable notes on co- 
ordination within the division, together 
with diagrams illustrating tactical com- 
binations in general. There is a full 
discussion of the use of auxiliary arms 
Finally there is a map problem and a 
solution, illustrating a concrete case of 
the working of all parts of the division. 

All officers desiring to keep abreast of 
military thought and education should 
secure a copy of this book (complete 
with necessary maps, in attached map 
pocket). Graduates of the General 
Service Schools will find this a quick 
way to familiarize themselves anew 
with the complete picture of our pres- 
ent-day Army and its component parts 
in an advance and attack. 

Officers preparing to come to these 
schools will find the study of this book 
before coming here an excellent step 
in preparedness; the book now being 
used as a textbook in the School of 
the Line. 

Officers on duty at Headquarters of 
Corps Areas and officers at Division 
Headquarters will find in this book 
many helpful hints on Personal coor 
dination, Tactical coordination an 
Service coordination. 


® 
Tactical Principles and Decisions ; Gen- 
eral Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 

worth, Kansas: Two volumes, 1,100 

pages. Complete with maps. Paper, 

$4.00 ; cloth, $5.00. 

Tactical Principles and Decisions is 
a welcome and valuable addition to the 
professional literature of the United 
States Army. Volume I, with maps, is 
now on sale, and Volume II is in proof 
and will follow later in the year. The 
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books are the production of the Gen- 
eral Service Schools, some twenty-five 
officers with experience in France hav- 
ing collaborated in its production. The 
primary purposes of this publication 
are the enunciation of sound tactical 
principles, the inculcation of a uniform 
tactical doctrine, facility in appreciating 
tactical situations and in making sound 
tactical decisions and promulgating 
them by means of field orders. In 
bringing home these lessons the book 
breathes the spirit of Leavenworth and 
shows the inspiration of the present 
commandant. 

The publication embraces the recog- 
nized tactical principles of warfare, 
including stabilized situations, and il- 
lustrates their application to the infan- 
try division and the cavalry division, 
operating independently or as parts of 
larger forces. The tactical lessons of 
the World War are illustrated and the 
functions and employment of the new 
weapons with the combined arms are 
shown in applied problems. 

Considerable military knowledge is 
expected on the part of the student if 
he would receive full value from the 
study of these books. But even a casual 
reader will find the book is not dull and 
will be led on finding lessons in organi- 
zation, staff work and the science and 
art of war as he reads. The reader can 
obtain a real thrill if he uses his imagi- 
nation and endeavors to issue a field or- 
der, starting a division in operation on 
a time limit. The work does not tell 
what happened in France, but its study 
will give the explanation of much that 
occurred. 

The applicatory method of instruc- 
tion has been followed in preparing the 
studies presented. Certain tactical 
principles, decisions and orders are first 
discussed, then map problems and solu- 





tions are given to illustrate the princi- 
ples involved. 

Volume I covers Marches, Halts, Se- 
curity and Reconnaissance, Action of 
Covering Forces, and a very detailed 
discussion of the offensive in the las 
half of the book. A detailed discussion 
of the Defensive begins Volume I], 
followed by Delaying Actions, With- 
drawals, Raids, Convoys, Positions in 
Readiness, River Crossings, Retreats 
and Pursuits, Oversea Movements and 
the Cavalry Division. 

No regular officer can afford to be un- 
familiar with this book. All other 
officers will find their perspective 
greatly broadened and will feel encour- 
aged for further study by greater con- 
fidence gained from the clear presenta- 
tion of the subject matter in this text. 


® 


Combat Orders: General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
119 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 


The fighting elements of a command 
are greatly handicapped in carrying out 
their part of a military mission unless 
the commander and his staff have pro- 
vided for and coordinated the multi- 
farious details connected with the exe- 
cution of the plan. Then the orders 
issued must be clear, concise and uni- 
form. This standard can be reached 
only after study and application of well- 
defined forms. It is only then that 
one can be assured that no detail has 
been omitted. To assist officers in this 
study, there has been published at the 
General Service Schools a pamphlet on 
“Combat Orders,” compiled by Colonel 
H. J. Brees, Cavalry, at present Direc- 
tor, School of the Line, while he was 
an instructor in the school, It contains 
the guiding principles necessary in the 
issue of orders prescribed in the Field 
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Service Regulations, but brought up to 
date as a result of the experience gained 
in the World War. It may be said that 
this booklet is divided into four parts. 
The first part contains a discussion and 
explanation of the basic principles that 
should be embodied in every order is- 
sued, and in every annex submitted by 
the auxiliary arms and services. Then 
follows Appendix A, which contains 
general forms for field orders, adminis- 
trative orders, and annexes, and cover- 
ing different tactical situations. Ap- 
pendix B is a compilation of a few sam- 
ple orders and tables selected from 
problems and conferences of the School 
of the Line during the year 1919-1920 
and illustrating concrete cases of the 


application of the forms shown in Ap- 
pendix A. Certain abbrevi.tions au- 


thorized by War Department orders 
and special abbreviations used at the 
General Service Schools are incorpo- 
' rated in Appendix C. 


The subject has been treated so thor- 
oughly and presented so clearly that 
officers charged with the preparation 
of tactical orders and prospective stu- 
dents to the School of the Line will find 
this pamphlet on Combat Orders a most 
valuable vade mecum. 

It is to be hoped that the next edi- 
tion will have an index. This would 
be of great assistance in locating quickly 
the orders and corresponding annexes 
issued for different tactical situations. 
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The Old Still Good 


Some people believe that the old 
moralities are outworn, the old stand- 
ards outgrown. They prattle of the 
new dawn and the larger life. The 
essence of their creed is leadership 
without fitness, bread without sweat, 
play without work, gains without losses 
A practical demonstration of their 
theories would be interesting if one 
could view it froma distance. But like 
all amateur experiments with powerful 
elements, the end is an explosion and 
a stink that the bystanders share with 
the principals—Saturday Evening Post 
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INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the rile of Infantry in modern war.’—Article III of 
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Branch Association 

Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 

Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Hines; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secre- 
tary, Major H. S. Wagner. 

Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain 
Gerald E. Cronin; Secretary, Major 
C. S. Thornton. 

Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Second Infantry: 
tain J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
J. L. Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major 
N. E. Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred 
L. Black. 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
G. L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain 


Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major 


Austin F. Prescott; Secretary, Major 
Sidney G. Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany ; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
A. M. Hall; Secretary, Captain R. T. 
Taylor. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colone! 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 

Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colone! 
M. L. McGrew; Secretary, Capt. J. R. D 
Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Sherman K. Burke. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens Mass.; President, Colonel 
P. A. Connolly; Secretary, Major G. C 
Donaldson. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Lieut 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 

Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 

Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 

Seventeenth Infantry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex ; President, Major 
H. M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain 
A. J. Funk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 

Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. M. Hite. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 
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Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colo- 
nel F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain 
C. W. Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. 
Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Frank M. Kennedy. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Wilkiam L. Patterson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain F. W. Gans. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C. 
Williams. 

Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorne. 

Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, 
Captain Albert Birmele. 

Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kansas.; President, Ma- 
jor R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain 
E. L. Pell. 


Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
H. T.; President, Captain 


Honolulu, 


B. A. Yancey; 
L. R. Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel! 
E. L. Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. 
Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Cap- 
tain R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, Capt. 
J. R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colonel J. R. 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 

Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells ; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 

Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 

Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel! 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Secretary, Lieutenant 
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Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. Mc- 
Connell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. 
Crea. 

Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Iil.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 

Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
Henry W. Gregg; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 

Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. 
L. Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 

Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 

Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 

Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 

Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

Sixty-fifth Infantry: 

San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel! 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 

First Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major R. 
M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. 
Yowell. 

Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Major Paul 
L. Ransom. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Major 
Shields Warren; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. E. Jenkins. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, 
Wallace P. Wheeler; 
tain Ray Henry. 

Tenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Cap- 
tain F. R. Fuller; Secretary, Lieutenant 
B. S. Halter. 

Twelfth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
F. A. Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W 
H. Dunn. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain E. L. Poland; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Cap- 
tain F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain 
Buhl Moore. 

Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 

Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 

Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Major 
Frank A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 

Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Russell H. Dudley. 


Major 
Secretary, Cap- 
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E White Oil Cozporation is a consolidation 

of experienced organizations combined into 

one institution, for producing, refining and mar- 
keting petroleum products. 
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White Oil Bui 
Division Sales . 
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Red Oils, Pale Oils, Black Oils, and other 


petroleum products of highest quality, and of 
dependable uniformity. 
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Spiral Puttees 
“Known throughout the Service” 
Regulation for Officers in the Field § 
Smart Comfortable Efficient 
Olive Drab, Marine, Cadet Gray 
Men’s and Boy’s Size 
Light and Heavy Weight 
Post Exchanges, your Dealers 
ey pr Write 


Patented 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Made in U.S.A. M'frs to the Gov't. Military Schools 
and Sportsmen 
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The Mather Spring Company 
Manufacturers 
Automobile Springs 
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P. LENANE & BRO. 
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and Feed 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


As soon as a woman sees the Hoover clean 
she falls in dee with it. It means freedom from 
the unending, back-breaking, nerve-racking task 


of broom 
Just run ithe: The 


over. Its beating 

ing brush takes che dit 
out of the carpet and off 
of the 4 pe It 
straightens 


Ge so bo ge the F citise ont jaed makes the 
floor covering last 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER coment North Canton, Ohio 
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JENKINS 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Improved 
Wood Working Machinery 


tn lestrons civilian silks or salt camel hair marching -sox, 
“ONYX” meets every need of every man. 


AT THE BETTER SHOPS 


Emery & Beers Company! ne. 


NEW YORK 
Wholesale Distributors 





SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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THE THOMPSON SUBMACHINE GUN 


Sweeping c’ great pur. _ The io peas inciple and breech loading 

followed the =. = ionic and. Prance-Pr Following the World War hand 

H operated arms will be lenny mY by automatics. The epoch-making 

i] automatic breech closures aa the eye me Corporation are leading the way by 

attaining a remarkable simplicity and sureness of action. 

The numerous cae. gee wma and heavy parts integrally a part of gas and recoil operated 

guns, such as ports, comm, Gola, etc., are entirely displaced in Auto-Ordnance 
esigns by a single piece ar hae without other accessories, constituting at once an 

} automatic lock and release 


i Information gladly supplied upon request. 


) AUTO-ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
) 01 FIFTH AVENUE Cable Address: Autordco NEW YORK CITY 
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“If military training 
is postponed until after 
the outbreak of war the 
untrained individual 
who may be called upon 
to fight, instead of be- 
ing an asset to his coun- 
try, is a liability for a 
period which none put 
at less than six months 
and few at less than a 
a year.” 


—SIDNEY BALLOU. 


G. M. Corp. 








AIR REDUCTION 
SALES COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Airco Oxygen, Airco Acetylene 
and other Airco Products 


SS & 
PRODUCTS 
Oxygen 

Acetylene 
Welding and Cutting 
Apparatus and Supplies 
Acetylene Generators 
Nitrogen 
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JL-6 Aut. Metra MonopiaNne 


J. L. Aircraft Corporation 


847 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


California Distributors: 
Mercury Aviation Company, Los Angeles 
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The Frost Mfg. 
Company 


Makers of Brass Goods From 


Sheet 
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—on the dial 


Look for the name Westclox on 
the dial of the alarm clock you buy. 
It assures you that the clock is 
made of good quality material, that 
it will keep good time and call at 
the hour set. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle, Til. Makers of Westclox 














Twe Things Concern Everyone 


INCOME and OUTGO 


Government Savings Securities 
invested in regularly will keep 
the outgo from equaling 
the income 


BUY 
Government Savings Stamps 
Treasury Savings Certificates 


For sale at 
Banks and Post Offices 


Government 
Loan Organization 


Tacony Ordnance Company 








Mead-Morrison 
Mfg. Co. 


Hoists and Labor-Saving 
Machinery for Handling 


COAL and ORE 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Higgins Spring & 
Axle Company 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 

















Boor sSHoe Ca. 


Manuracrurers- Minwauxee- 
MAKERS OF 
HONORBILT SHOES 
FOR MEN—WOMEN—CHILDREN 
DRY-SOX SHOES FOR MEN 
MARTHA WASHINGTON SHOES 


For Women 








NATIONAL 
CLEVELAND 


MILLING CUTTERS 











Forevery Requirement 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
26 So. Jefferson Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
50 Church St. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE; 
40 N. Seventh St. 











THE NATIONAL 
TOOL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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W. H. Osborne, Pres. J. G. Osborne, Treas. 
R. R. Freeman, V-Pres. W. V. Osborne, Secy. 


Lakeside Malleable 
Castings Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined 
Air Furnace 
Malleable Iron 
Castings 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE 11 


RACINE, WIS. 














BRIGGS & TURIVAS 


INCORPORATED 


Iron and Steel 


Main Office: Westminster Building 
CHICAGO 


New York Milwaukee 


“Why not esk Brigge & Turivas for their prices” 


Toronto 
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PARSONS MARINE TURBINES 


Marine Engines, Boilers and Special Machinery — 
Marine Repairs of all Kinds 
Contractors for Vessels Complete 
Ample wharf facilities equipped with water, air, electric lights and telephones 


W. & A. Fletcher Company, Hoboken, N. J. 











SMITH, HAUSER & MAC ISAAC 
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CONTRACTORS 


18 East 4lst Street 
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Lodi, New Jersey 














“y” Oil Engines—10 H.P. to 200 H.P. Fairbanks Scales 
“Z”" Kerosen ines—14 H.P. to 20 H.P. Water Systems 
_ ~  -r rjadiiecae -P. to 300 H-P. Sheffield Motor Cars 
= Standpipes, Velocipedes 
Push Cars 
Coaling Stations, Etc. 
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A Timely Book of Importance 
To Every Thinking American 


Our Military History 


| 
| 
Its Facts and Fallacies | 
| 
| 





By 


Leonard Wood 


Major General, U. S. Army 





Unpreparedness Invites Attack 
—and Insures Disaster! 


Price, $1.00 
United States Infantry Association | 


Union Trust Building -t- -t- Washington, D. C. 
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Three-in-One Oil Co., 
New York, N.Y. 3-in-One has the unique qual- a a 
mn: ity of penetrating the micro- - . 9 
We take pleasure in writing to you that our ex- _ scopic pores of gun metal, making it 4 
perience with 3-in-One has proved more satisfactory as impervious to moisture. Also a perfect 
@rust preventalive than anything we have ever used. lubricant for every working part of your 
Being close to sali water our materials seem to be an. For sale at Post Exchanges and 
more subject to rust at all seasons of the year, which Stores. Prices east of Rocky 
iS @ more severe test than most materials are subject to, Mountains, 15c, 30c,and 60c in bottles. 
Before using 3-in One we experimented with a num- In Handy Oils Cans, 30c. 
ber of oils for lubricating and for preventing rust, but F Generous Sample and 
we —~ ee oy my | Yt re ¥- as your com- ree Dictionary Uses 
b € cons i the best know . 
uaa. - of for tae Three-in-One Oil Company 
Yours very truly, 165 KCG. Broadway 
BALTIMORE ARMS CO, =: Now Vers 
cas ' 


























Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, is 
at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may be 
stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—8 per cent on savings. Small deposits weleomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Cepitel and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,300,000.00 
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MACHINERY AND FOOTWEAR 


{ No-American industry depends upon machinery for its success more than 
the boot and shoe industry. 


{No American industry has at its command a more diversified or more 
highly perfected system of machinery, essential and auxiliary, than the boot 
and shoe industry. 

{ More than 550 different machines are used in shoemaking of all kinds, for 
the manufacture of boots and shoes is a complex business. In the making 
of a Goodyear welt shoe, for instance, there are 140 different operations. 


WAC WAC WAC 

{The many types of machinery available for shoe manufacturers today is 
the result of years of inventive genius and business acumen constructively 
applied. 

{ Through its wonderful machinery products, some of them almost human 
in action and results, and its far-reaching expert service, the UNITED 
SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION anticipates the needs of shoe 
manufacturers, lowers their manufacturing costs, and simplifies their manu- 
facturing problems, to the advantage of the general public. 




















61 Centers of Distribution for Army Comfort 


CRANE VALVES Civilian Shoes 


CRANE FITTINGS 


To the man who has learned 
CRANE STEAM SPECIALTIES through connection with the 
military branch of the service 
what actual foot comfort is we 
recommend the Educator Shoe, 
facilitate the selection of de- for it possesses all the qualifica- 
pendable material for the effi- tions of the Munson Army Shoe, 
ciency and safety of power of which it really was the fore- 
plant operation. runner. 


DUCATO 
CRANE CO. ~ Et SHOE® 


636 South Michigan Avenue Se 


Chicago Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
Branches in 61 leading cities 10 High St., Boston, U.S.A. 
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ENAMELED 
WARE “BEST KNIT” HOSIERY 


is uniform—dependable—e like one 
before—perfect. se Acres 

STEEL & CAST The silk and lisle retain their rich, silky lustre 
and perfect fit even after long wear. For 
warmth and long service the oonl and and cash- 
COOKING UTENSILS mere are extremely desirable. 

Sizes always gene accurately—when you 
buy a certain size you get it. of 


range 
The Volirath Co. carne i te silk platted sik-and 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. para Dealer can't supply you, write ua 


MILWAUKEE HOSIERY Co. 
NEW YORK ; NEW YOR 
— Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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cA Tribute to Harrison Quality 


The poe which Harrison Radiators enjoy among 


automobile manufacturers—distributors and the 
ublic at large is a substantial tribute to Harrison 
Quality and dependability. 


This tribute has assumed tangible expression in the 
fact that so many well known motor cars are 


Harrison equipped. 
It has further madethe Harrison plant the largest inthe 
world devoted exclusively to radiator manufacture. 


Harrison RapiatorR CorRPORATION 


General 3 and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


HARRISON =: Radiators 


TITTY 
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a> | STEINWAY 


° A name that is spoken with the full pride of 
Ss treng th—Durability— ny ee carries with it the deep satis- 
Power 


faction of possessing the ultimate 
of man’s handiwork in Musical Art. 


The above qualifications A name that is cherished as a Family Tradi- 
account for the demand for tion—that keeps afresh for the next 
Covert transmissions among tion the associations and fond remembrances 
leading motor truck manu which cluster around the home piano. 


; Supreme achievement of patience, skill and 
Covert Gear Company, Inc. experience, founded on inborn Ideals of 


Ses Gnttattne and Geral Artistry. 
967 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


cies” | STEINWAY 


Catalogue and prices on application 
Sold on convenient payments 
Old pianos taken in exchange 

Inspection invited 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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THE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


advances with the flag and like 
the flag it has never 
retreated 





IT IS THE OFFICIAL MACHINE OF THE NAVY 
AND THE POPULAR MACHINE OF THE ARMY 


UNDERWOOD 


OOPUOnnDDE UENO RODROGAAEUEOEONS savnennsunensenuennnsuevennesvenncasennenueveenueauensonsonnnds 
Please say you eaw the advertisement in the Ixrantey Jounwas. 13> 
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de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Military Sales Division 
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A New and Better 


UT of the war comes a new Pistol Powder 

developed from the experience the powder 

industry gained during those four years. 
Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 5, a nitrocellulose 
smokeless powder is so clean burning, easy 
shooting and accurate that it isa perfect and 
dependable load for all revolvers and automatic 
pistols. It ranks with other Du Pont Powders 
which for 118 years have stood the test of gove 
ernment use, a fact which proclaims their worth. 


E. I. du Pont 


Wilmington, Del. 
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PISTOL POWDER 
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SOLDIERS ALL 
PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES OF THE MEN OF THE 


A. E. F. 


By JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 








Mr. Chase has presented for posterity in lasting form the 
likenesses of the foremost officers and soldiers of the A. E. F. 
His work constitutes a valuable and unique addition to the 
official pictorial record of the war. 


A copy of this book should be in the library of every 
company in the army. 


Price $7.50 


ORDER FROM 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
UNION TRUST BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















WAR WITH 
MEXICO 


1846-1848 
By JUSTIN H. SMITH 


Formerly Profesor of Mudern History in Dartmouth College; member of 
Massachusetts Historical Society, ete. Author of “Annexation of Texas,” etc. 
; Two Volumes 
Price, $10.00 
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THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
UNION TRUST BUILDING =: WASHINGTON, D. C. 










































Has Approval of War Plans Division, General Staff 


| Mass Physical Training 
Dr. ae Raycroft 





Recommended by War Department for use in all in- 
stitutions where physica!, athletic and recreational 
training is carried on. ‘ 


Its contents will form the basis for the train- 
ing and instruction of the military service of 
the United States in Physical Training— 
W. G. Haan, Major General, G. S., 
Chief, War Plans Division. 


Under Dr. Raycroft’s direction millions of men in 
the American Army were taught the advantages of 
systematic physical development. 





300 pages, fully illustrated from specially taken photographs 





Bound in blue cloth, with gilt title 


Price, $5.00 











United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building i be Washington, D. C. 














































